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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XXXVI. 
The Apostle, who exhorts Christians to one mind, yet 


doth not bid them force one another into one mind, but walk | 


together sweetly, so far as they had attained ; and wherein 
they were otherwise minded, God in his good time would 
reveal more to them. IsAAC PENINGTON. 


This thought is connected with, and appropriately follows upon that 
from the same authority, given last week. 


THE DEPARTURE. 
As a fond mother when the day is o'er 
Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 
Half willing, half reluctant to be led 
And leave his broken playthings on the floor, 
Still gazing at them through the open door, 
Not wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 
Which though more splendid may not please him 
more,— 


So Nature deals with us and takes away 
Our playthings, one by one, and by the hand 
Leads us to rest so gently that we go, 
Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends what we know. 
— Selected. 


PAPERS READ AT CHAPPAQUA. 
3 
THE INNER LIGHT. 
BY ROBERT S. HAVILAND. 


cg that declared: ‘‘ I am the light of the world; he | 


that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life,’’ (John 8: 12), enjoined upon his 
followers a like service: ‘‘ Let your light so shine before 
men that they may see your goods works and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven,’’ (Matt. 5:16). 

The declaration of the Apostle that ‘* God, who com- 
manded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in 


glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ,’’ (II. Cor. 4: 
6), is a fact acknowledged beyond controversy. 
This light, which was so fully borne testimony to by 


the individual, needs no further demonstration for the 
convincement of a people who are the professed followers 
of Fox and Penn. 

Let us examine for a moment what was George Fox’s 
understanding of this light. In the autobiography of 
George Fox, page 134, | find the following account of 
his interview with Oliver Cromwell : 

‘« We were moved to speak to Oliver Cromwell con- 
cerning the sufferings of Friends, and laid them before 
him, and directed him to the light of Christ. He said it 
was a natural light, but we showed him the contrary, and 
manifested that it was Divine and spiritual, proceeding 


from Christ, and that which was called the 4/e in Christ, | 


the Word, was called the /égh¢ in us.”’ 


Dr. Stoughton, in his ‘‘ Church of the Common- | 
wealth,’’ in speaking of George Fox says: ‘‘ Strong in a 
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| guard. 


| ness and enjoyment by so doing. 
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simple, evangelical faith, but without any theological dis- 
cipline of thought; preferring the words of Scripture to 
the words of men, he added to all this, as the first fruits 
of his mystical tendencies, a belief in the ‘Inward 
Light,’—even the revelation of Christ in the soul, not as 
superseding Holy Scripture, but as its necessary witness 
and gracious supplement. He dwelt largely upon re- 
demption through Christ as consisting in a deliverance 
from sin, not simply from its guilt, but from its power.’’ 

Henry Stanley Newman, in his preface to the ‘‘Auto- 


| biography of George Fox,’’ says: ‘‘ The spirit of God 
| is different from man’s conscience. 

| be seared, and is commonly warped. 
| by our inattention, and is the creature of good and bad 
| education ; but at the back of conscience there is a Voice 


Our conscience may 
It becomes blunted 


speaking to man that is infallible. But let us be on our 
The Voice that speaks is infallible, our interpre- 
tations of that Voice are singularly fallible. It is just 
here that so many err; it is here that so much mysticism 
has prevailed. 

The question as to the existence of this light we as- 
sume as settled beyond dispute, and needs no further dis- 
cussion. In what manner it affects our lives, and how we 
can assist in its clearer inshining in the hearts of men are 


| practical questions which we do well to consider to-day. 


We train the muscles, we train the intellect, the eye, and 
the ear, and the hand, and increase our powers of useful- 
We number the out- 
ward senses, and increase their sensitiveness by the 
thought which we give to each; but there is an inner 


| sense which is too much overlooked,—more sensitive 


even than is the eye to the outward light ; a sense upon 
which God impresses himself, and which was given to us 
by him for that purpose ; which is as capable of develop- 
ment by training and use as are the outward senses and 
members; the fullness of which use and development 


| measures the fulness of our manhood and usefulness and 
| enjoyment ; the lack of which training and occupation 
| will, like the buried talent, inure to our loss even of that 
| which was originally in our possession. 

our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the | 


Closely allied, therefore, to the subject of the ‘‘ Inner 
Light ’’ is the training of the ‘‘ Inner Light,’’—the edu- 


| cation which will enable us to have greater clearness of 


| spiritual vision, the loving responsiveness of the human 
George Fox as the light of Christ acting upon the life of | 


heart to the influence of the light upon our minds, to the 


| divine inbreathing of the breath of life by which we be- 
| come living souls. 
| neglect the proper culture of the spiritual powers of our 


To train the intellect alone, and 


nature is to expend ourselves upon the lower and weaker 
at the expense of the higher and stronger forces. 

In all of God’s provision for man, bounteous as it is, 
he has left something for man to do, whether it be in the 
physical, mental, or spiritual line of action, and we only 
arrive at the highest condition in either of these as we 
use the talents which God has given us, and thus attain 
the promised increase. It is not enough for us to believe 
that a power exists; we must adapt our lives to the op- 
eration of that power, and attach ourselves to it before 
we can avail ourselves of its benefits. It needed not only 
a Franklin to discover the force of electricity, but a 
Morse and an Edison to perfect the machinery which 








should make it useful for the service of man, and attach 
it to the work of the world needing such power. It is 
not enough for me to believe that a thing exists ; I must 
have the faith that makes my lifea part of that existence 
before I have derived the benefit intended. 


The opening of blind eyes and the unstopping of | 
deaf ears is a work of to-day, as well as eighteen hundred | 


years ago. The light can enlighten only as the mind is 


prepared to allow it; its function is to shine; ours is to | 


prepare the way by training, and education, and develop- 
ment of thought. 


this light upon the untutored savage and the enlightened 


desert of Sahara, or the fertile, well-cultivated wheat 
fields of the great Northwest. 
create life, but acts upon the life already created, and 
calls it forth to increased life and vigor. 
supply the needed cultivation, but, acting in conjunction 
with it, warms into’greater growth and fruitfulness by the 
aid of such cultivation. 

God has given us our part to do in the world’s en- 
lightenment and advancement, and truth is revealed and 


manifestations of the Light of Christ to our inner sight 
or consciousness. 


Vi. 
MISSION OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS TO THE YOUNG. 
BY ROBERT M. JANNEY. 


and a clearer understanding of them, followed by a con- 
scientious application of the added insight gained by 
their consideration, must be very beneficial to us in 
every way. 

But when we reflect upon the present activity and 
earnestness of the youth of our Society, and realize that 
not since the period of the immediate rise of Friends 
has there been manifest such a genuine zeal for righteous- 
ness among the young people, the particular subject as- 


to the Youth,’’ beeomes of the first importance. 
though I have given earnest thought to various phases of 
it for many years, as I study it, its boundaries extend and 
to rightly discover or faithfully discharge our obligations. 


tions rest, and to do so properly we must glance at the 
peculiarity of our organization. 


ties for service. Therefore, what I shall say has an indi- 
vidual, as well as a collective, application, for the mission 


of a concerned individual may be the mission of the | 
church, finding expression only in the silent example of | 


one who is quietly living out the Quaker Ideal— 
“ They also serve who only stand and wait.”’ 


gradually unfolding to our perceptions through the agency 
of the practical work which has been engaging us for the 


past quarter of a century, and I may disappoint some of | 


you by saying that the conclusion forced upon my own 
mind thereby is that our Mission to the Youth involves 
no new story,—no fresh revelation ; it is simply carrying 


Light of itself does not | 


It does not | 


| responsibility to the leading of the Spirit. 





he - , ~ | possibilities of a human life. 
signed to me, ‘‘ The Mission of the Society of wae | pernicious teaching of the Christian churches, that man 
at- | 


tempt its presentation with much personal distrust ; for | 


We are a democratic | 
body,—we have no special class or order upon which | 
rests exclusively the work of the church; but its well- | 


being is founded in the individual response to opportuni- | for extending our influence and helpfulness in the world, 
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to them, divested of all formalities and excrescences, the 
old, old truths of the Christian religion, as they have im- 
pressed themselves on the minds and hearts of Friends, 


to be made the guiding and controlling forces in their lives. 


The special opportunities for this arise in several ways, 
which may be generally embraced under three heads : 

Religious ; 

Educational ; 

Philanthropic, 


| which, however, are hard to distinctly divide, since re- 
The effect produced by the shining of | 


ligion, with Friends, is a practical matter, entering into 


| all the affairs of life. 
Christian, is as different as the effect of the sun upon the | 


Under the religious mission I would place, first, the 
family obligation, seconded by the offices of the First- 
day school, but never entirely delegated to it. It matters 
not how devoted and conscientious a teacher may be, nor 
how attractive and healthful the atmosphere of the First- 
day school, the function of the home cannot be supplied ; 


| there is that in a mother’s love and leading which once 


missed in a child’s life cannot be made good to him—a 


| something we may not define, but priceless in value, and 


| which no trial, nor sorrow, nor transgression can efface, 
advanced according to the measure of our faithfulness | 


and earnestness in responding to his revelations in the | 
human soul, in our responsiveness and obedience to the | 


but through them all sustains, comforts, beckons back to 
that purer atmosphere which should always be our home. 

The First-day school has little to do in the simply 
doctrinal field ; indeed, its duty there seems to me con- 
fined to a single point—the central teaching of Christi- 


| anity, the key-note of Quakerism; that is, the Divine 
| Immanence, the Indwelling Spirit of the Father, and the 
| sufficiency of this Inspeaking Voice to guide and preserve 


our lives when cheerful and ready obedience is given to 


’ | its intimations of duty. The applications of this doctrine 
All of the subjects chosen to engage the attention of | 


this Religious Conference are of the most practical import, | 


to the every-day events of life cover a limitless scope, 
and come up in a thousand lights and changes, as the 


| myriad individualities that are reflected in human nature 
| present themselves before us. 


Divested of all confusing and doubtful theological 


| ideas, let-us teach that religion is not a profession of 
| faith, but a /fe,—to be lived in the smallest details, in 


harmony with this idea of the individual relationship and 
Especially 
should we impress the great dignity, and the wonderful 
Sinking from sight the 


is a poor worm of the dust, fallen and lost, let us inspire 
the thought that he is, indeed, a son, a prodigal it may 
be, still a som, of the great all-Father, created in His 


ut tor m | image, and made a living soul by his breathing ; that the— 
its significance deepens ; the field seems unbounded ; our | 


realization of the fruitage will be limited only as we fail | 


*« Grand, far off, divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves,”’ 


: t D | is in some way influenced by what he is in himself, for he 
It is well to consider for a moment where the obliga- | js linked with, and is a part of, the grand design of God, 


which is to be advanced or retarded as he is faithful or 
recreant to the great trust of life. 

With the advancement of educational interests among 
Friends, which we so gladly hail as a further equipment 


the idea of what constitutes a Friendly education may 
have been modified, but it has not been lost sight of and 
should not be underrated. I think there is undoubtedly 
a mission here. Our institutions should be under the 


| care of those who are well grounded in the testimonies 


| and principles of Friends, and who, moved by their love 
I think the solution of the problem before us has been 


of them, would make wide and liberal application of 
them in their work, not in a denominational way, but as 
principles of truth underlying the foundations of right 
character. The school platform certainly should not be 
a pulpit or gallery, in the ordinary sense, but from it and 
from the desk of every teacher or professor should pro- 
ceed that immeasurable influence of silent example. 








The mission in the philanthropic field I consider of 
vital importance. Having given the youth high ideals of 
life and duty,—through all of our care of them in First- 
day and secular schools having sought to impress con- 
scientiousness,—it is impossible that they should feel that 
the crying needs, the vexing problems of the day have 
no claims upon their sympathies and energies. In addi- 
tion to the lesson of personal holiness, they have learned 
the lesson of unselfish helpfulness, and they feel the re- 
sponsibility of doing their share in the amelioration of 
the world; they are eager to be about their Father’s 
business. 

I think it clearly the mission of the Society to provide 
the means and opportunities for an engagement in phil- 
anthropic work under its care, controlled by its well 
recognized reputation for painstaking thoroughness and 
practical results. 

Such, very briefly and imperfectly stated, are some of 
the more important directions in which, to my mind, the 
Society of Friends has a distinct mission to the youth. 
Are we alive to our opportunities and equal to our re- 
sponsibilities ? 

In our various schools we are in touch with thousands 


are subject to our shaping and direction; if they pass 
from under our hands without a distinct impression influ- 
encing all their after lives, we have largely failed in our 
duty to them. If it is true of any church, that its con- 
trol of the youth of a man, will thereafter always link 
him to it in faith, I think it is assuredly true of our own. 
If a child is brought up under the benign influences of 
true Friendliness, he will never outgrow his Quakerism. 
He may not wear the garb, nor speak the language, nor 
bear the name, but the root principles will control him, 
and. through the pure nourishment they supply he will be 
able to lift himself above the confusing mists and shadows 
of the lower atmosphere that may surround him. 


From The Friend (London), Seventh month 20. 
FRIENDS IN SCOTLAND, 1894. 


DuRING a recent visit to prisons. and authorities in Scot- 
land, I had the opportunity of attending the meetings of 
Friends at Glasgow and Aberdeen, and also of spending 
some hours at Dundee and Kilmarnock. A few observa- 
tions, in relation to the Society in these localities, may 
perhaps be of interest to the readers of Zhe Friend. 

The Friends at Glasgow constitute a small but earnest 
body, who have to struggle with the social difficulty—so 


separation from each other by suburban expansion. But 
they are exemplarily striving to counteract this. It was 
instructive and cheering to listen to a long and detailed 


lated member, connected with the district ; and includ- 


ing some resident ten, twenty, or more miles from Glas- 
gow. 


iously, the neglected population around them. 
dent that our friends William J. Begg, Charles W. Thom- 
son, Margaret Gray, Mary White, James B. Smeal, his 
venerable mother, and William G. Smeal, and others, 
feel a lively responsibility as to the welfare of their 
meeting. They greatly miss the valuable heip of 
our late excellent friend James Henderson, who was a 
recognized leader amongst them. 

Not only at Glasgow, but everywhere, it is a help and 


privilege, for all parties concerned, when such judicious | year to be paid for it in perpetuity. 
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| out of every ten men and women to jail. 
of bright, active young people, whase plastic characters | 


| tically about three or four, I believe ; 


Then, too, the local Friends take a special interest | 
in the Peace cause and other good work, and are now | 
proposing to make some definite effort to benefit, relig- | 
It is evi- | 
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and qualified leaders are encouraged to take a somewhat 
specially active share in promoting the interests of the 
congregation. And perhaps the Scotch love of inde- 
pendence and individual freedom, valuable as these are 
in their proper place, is at times carried too far, and to 
the disadvantage, it may be, of the Society in that part 
of the kingdom. 

In visiting the large prison for women at Glasgow, the 
experienced matron spoke very appreciatively to me of 
the great utility and welcome help, both to officers and 
prisoners, of the regular visits of our friends Mary White 
and Agnes Bryson, to that establishment. It is heartily 
to be wished that every women’s prison in the kingdom 
could be privileged with such lady visitors. In this re- 
spect the Scotch jails are considerably in advance of the 
English prisons. In the latter, however, progress is also 
being made in this direction, but more slowly. At Glas- 
gow (Duke Street) prison, there are sixteen Protestant 
and three Roman Catholic ladies permitted regularly to 
visit the female prisoners. But there, as elsewhere, ‘‘ it 
is the drink, the drink, the drink,’’ to use the threefold 
emphasis of a prison officer, which brings seven or eight 
As it is of 
little or no use to send habitual drunkards to jail with 
repeated short sentences, Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart., 
M. P., Chief Secretary of State for Scotland, has just ap- 
pointed a committee to inquire into, and to report upon, 
the best method of dealing with habitual drunkards and 
vagrants. Is is greatly to be desired that that commit- 
tee may advise (and obtain) the establishment, for the 
reclamation of these classes, of industrial homes, to 
which they may be sent for extended periods, and be de- 
barred wholly from alcohol, whilst compelled to some 
modes of useful self-exertion. 

Aberdeen Meeting of Friends appeared to have in- 
creased since the writer was there, twelve years ago; and 
John and Jane Duguid, Theodore Cash, and some others, 
evidently feel much interest in the welfare of the congre- 
gation. But none of them were sitting in front of the 
meeting—a small matter in itself, but not desirable to 
perpetuate. A meeting needs leaders, and the appear- 
ance, to the public, both of leadership and regularity. 
The Aberdeen Meeting is in Diamond street; close at 
hand are Silver street and Golden square. ‘The governor 
of the prison spoke to me of the very heavy chains and 
irons which were formerly used in that jail for prisoners, 


| including some of the early Friends. 


The railway, southward from Aberdeen, passes just 


| above Stonehaven, close to Ury, the former seat of Rob- 
increasingly common to large cities—of geographical | 


ert Barclay, the Apologist. It is a breezy, pretty, well- 
wooded spot, on the coast-hills. Within sight is grim 
old Dunottar Castle, the scene formerly, as most other 


| castles of the ‘‘ good old times’’ (!), of much cruelty, 
list of appointments read out, after the meeting for wor- | 
ship, for the visitation of almost every attender, or iso- | 


violence, and suffering. 

The Friends at Dundee are a little ‘‘ handful,’’ prac- 
and the chief 
mover amongst them is a lady—Margaret Steel. And she 
is a host in herself—or rather, as she would say, she has 
had the Lord of Hosts for her help, in the most vigorous 
efforts to gather a meeting here. And she is succeeding. 
I speak of her in particular, for she is unquestionably the 
leading spirit (humanly) in the good work there going 
on. The new meeting-house at Dundee looks rather odd 
outside, having an ordinary shop front. But this has 
been not altogether unwisely, and with characteristic 
Scotch caution, or ‘‘canny’’ frecaution, done witha 
purpose. The meeting-house has cost much, and is 
erected in the best part of Dundee, where rents are very 
high ; and it has a ‘‘ feu,’’ or ground-rent, of #40a 
Only a part of the 
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cost of erection has yet been obtained. 
upper portion of the premises is let out as a temperance 
hotel, ata rent of about £100 poundsa year. If that 
should fail, and no more donations be obtainable, the 
building could promptly be converted into a first-class 
shop and business house with scarcely any further ex- 
pense. ) 
an emergency, hope that it may never arise. 

And meanwhile they have good meetings there on the 
Sabbatns—filled in the evenings; and, on week-days, 
useful classes and other gatherings. The inferior of the 
meeting-house is excellently adapted to its purpose. Mar- 
garet Steel’s labors have been, and are, most earnest ; 
and she greatly hopes that the work thus begun may not 
be suffered to flag or fail. But it might be well if her 
hands could be better sustained by more frequent visita- 
tion from the other Scotch meetings. Indeed, altogether, 
this mutual and more frequent visitation, by one another, 
seems to be a special need of the very few and distant 
Scotch meetings. Perhaps John MHorniman’s liberal 
legacy of £2,000 for the advancement of the Society in 
Scotland might be usefully appropriated (in part) to the 
payment of the expenses of such visits, and to the en- 
couragement of such aggressive work as that already car- 
ried on in Dundee. 

It would appear as if Dundee Meeting, with its excel- 
lent ‘‘ one-woman power,’’ is almost the only place in 
Scotland where Friends are really carrying out what is 
ordinarily understood as ‘‘ aggressive’’ work. Margaret 
Steel is, unquestionably, far in the van of present mili- 
tant and evangelizing Scotch Quakerism ; and a blessing 
seems manifestly to attend her labors. 

At Kilmarnock there is a meeting-house, economically 
erected at a cost of about #600. Alexander Lamont, 
Thomas Hannah, and others attend it and promote its 
interests. Some miles away, chiefly at Androssan, on the 
sea coast, and at Maybole and one or two other places, 
are a little body of fifty or sixty persons, commonly 
known as ‘The Ayrshire Friends.’’ They have been 
usefully visited, on various occasions, by Richard Brock- 
bank, of Cumberland, amd other Friends. Alexander 
Dunlop, one of their number, is known to many English 
Friends as an earnest laborer amongst them in spiritual 
things. The ‘‘Ayrshire Friends ’’ are, however, consid- 


ered to be somewhat specially able and willing to ‘‘ exhort | 


” 


one another. There is much deep feeling and serious 
religious conviction amongst them. 


Edinburgh Meeting is very small, and has never got | 


over the loss of its former excellent ‘‘ leader,’’ William 
Miller, the accomplished artist, and friend of Turner, 
the great painter. The three good women, Jane Miller, 
Eliza Wigham, and Elizabeth P. Nichol, are still left. 
The latter is now blind and much confined to her house ; 


Meanwhile the | 
| the two W’s—whisky and war. 


| 


| diffuse their advocacy of Temperance and Peace. 
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The Scotch, as a nation, seem peculiarly favorable to 
Hence there is amongst 
them a special field where Friends may advantageously 
It is 
strange, in many parts of Scotland, to find not only the 


| population in general, but even the churches, with their 


But the Dundee Friends, while prepared for such | 


| erally. 


ministers, so profoundly indulgent towards ‘< the national 
beverage,’’ in such forms as ‘‘ the dew off Ben Nevis,’’ 
and the ‘‘ wee drap.’’ Not very ‘‘ wee,’’ either, too gen- 
This is more the case in the North, the High- 
lands, and the islands, than in the Lowlands. But the 
latter are also apt to be strongly *‘spirituous.’’ There is 
abundance of scope for any amount of temperance ag- 
gressiveness. And the Scotch Militarism! Outside some 
of the churches, where the medizval figures of saint and 
apostle would be deemed semi-idolatrous, one may yet see 
images of Wallace or Bruce. And even a Scotch Friend, 
to whom this was mentioned, seemed to see little, if any, 
incongruity in it. Yes! there is an ample field in Scot- 
land for Quaker, peaceful militancy—for spiritual and 
evangelistic aggressiveness. And at present this particu- 
lar feature is chiefly represented by one brave woman at 
‘* bonnie Dundee.’’ WILLIAM TALLACK. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

‘**QUAKER’”’ AND «* QUAKERISM.” 
Tue objection entertained by some to the use of these 
designations, or either of them, is occasionally stated 
very earnestly, as for example at the meetings at Chap- 
paqua. The thought underlying the objection is that the 
true name of our Society is that of Friends, and that the 
other designations have never been adopted or acknowl- 
edged, were originally applied to us in derision, and 
therefore are offensive. 

It is to be remarked in regard to these objections that 
there is on the other side of the question a body of facts 
and considerations which cannot be left out of the ac- 
count, and which must be admitted to weigh heavily. An 
examination of the early literature of Friends will soon 


| convince any one that the name ‘‘ Quaker,’’ though ap- 


| trary they soon accepted it. 


plied to George Fox and his associates offensively in the 
beginning, was not rejected by them, but that on the con- 
The incident, at Derby, in 
1650, when, after George had bidden the Justice, Gervas 
Bennet, to ‘‘ tremble at the word of the Lord,’’ Bennet 


| replied tauntingly, calling them ‘‘ Quakers,’’ is well 


but at her advanced age she still retains lively reminis- | 


cences of her old associates in the great Anti-Slavery 
campaigns of the past—especially of Lloyd Garrison. 
She is one of the delegates depicted in Haydon’s great 
picture of the Anti-Slavery Convention in London, pre- 
sided over by the venerable Thomas Clarkson. Nearly 
all the others shown in that picture—such as Dr. Lushing- 
ton, Joseph and Edmund Sturge, G. W. Alexander, G. 
H. Head, Stafford Allen, and so many others—have 
passed from the Church militant. Edinburg Meeting 
greatly needs some eamest and able men—elder or 
younger, or both—to revive and energize it, under Divine 
guidance and with prayerful volition. 

Altogether there is much to interest visitors to the 
Scotch meetings. There is, unquestionably, genuine 
Scotch ‘‘grit’’ there, and it may well be desired that 
this should have a wider influence. 


| by the Friends themselves. 


| ** Principles 


i 


known in history. Almost immediately, it seems, the 
name came into use, so that it is now two hundred and 
fifty years old. John Gough, in his History, relating 
the incident, adds: ‘‘ by which name this people have 
since that time been distinguished.’’ 

The writings of George Fox continually use the name 
of Quaker, though coupled usually with language to the 
effect that it was given by opponents, and not proposed 
Thus, in his title-page of the 
** Great Mystery,’’ he speaks of ‘‘ the despised People of 
the Lord, called Quakers.’’ In the title-page placed 
(1706) after his death, to his other doctrinal works, 
‘*Gospel Truth Demonstrated,’’ they are described as 
held among the People called 
Quakers.’ The title-page of Barclay’s ‘‘Apology’’ 
(1676), recites that it defends the *‘ True Christian Di- 
vinity,’’ as ‘held forth by the People called 
in Scorn Quakers.’’ It is notable that the early histories 
of the Society all use this designation,—none of them, I 
believe, say ‘‘ Friends.’’ Gerard Croese’s work, (1675), 
is entitled ‘‘ General History of the Quakers.’’ Sewel’s 
well-known work, (1725), is the ‘* History of the Christ- 
tian People called Quekers.’’ John Gough’s, (1789), is 
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«*« History of the People Called Quakers.’’ The famous 
collection of Besse, (1753), is the ‘‘ Sufferings’’ of the 
‘« Quakers.’’ In all the mass of controversial writing, in 
the first fifty years of the Society’s existence, as may 
easily be seen by a reference to Joseph Smith’s biblio- 
graphical collections, its opponents assailed it by that 
name, and its defenders, in their writing, accepted the 


designation as one which they were willing to stand | 


under and be known by. An example of this, sufficient 
to cite, is William Penn’s work (1673), ‘‘ The Christian 
Quaker.’” Penn’s Preface to George Fox’s Journal, 
reprinted separately in so many editions, is called, in 
this separate printing, the ‘‘ Rise and Progress of the 
People Called Quakers,’’ and in the title-pages given by 
him to the several treatises which have been gathered into 
the collection called his ‘* Select Works,’’ this expression, 
«« the People called Quakers,’’ occurs no less than seven 
times. 

Passing from this to the modern literature of the So- 
ciety, ‘* Quaker ’’ and ‘‘ Quakerism’’ have been more 
commonly used than any other designations,—as well by 
members of the body, most considerate of its proprieties, 
as by non-members. Dr. Ezra Michener’s valued book 
(1860) is ‘‘A Retrospect of Early Quakerism.’’ John 
Stephenson Rowntree’s vigorous Essay, (1860), on the 


causes of the decline in the number of English Friends, | 
Richard P. | 
Hallowell’s two volumes on the early experiences df | 


is entitled ‘‘ Quakerism Past and Present.’’ 


Friends in New England he calls ‘‘ The Quaker Invasion 
of Massachusetts,’’ (1883), and ‘‘ The Pioneer Quakers,”’ 
(1887). It is quite remarkable that in the recent renas- 
cence of Friends’ literary effort in England, in the direc- 
tion of review and restatement of their views, the name 
**Quaker’’ is almost uniformly employed. Frederick 
Storrs Turner calls his book, ‘‘ The Quakers,’’ William 
Pollard’s is ‘‘ Old-Fashioned Quakerism.”’ 
Frith’s is ‘* The Quaker Ideal.’’ Caroline Stephen’s is 
the most recently issued, is ‘‘ Pre-Foxite Quakerism.’’ 
The large collection of obituary notices of English 
Friends, edited by J. J. Green, is called ‘** Quaker Rec- 
ords.’’ The London Friends’ publishing house of Ed- 
ward Hicks, Jr., has issued two volumes of ‘‘ Quaker 
Pictures.’’ In this country, the recently published collec- 
tion of verses relating to Friends, edited by Charles F. 
Jenkins, is entitled ‘‘ Quaker Poems,’’ and a little volume 
of sketches, by Sarah M. H. Gardner, published a few 
weeks ago, in New York, by Henry Holt & Co., is called 
** Quaker Idylls.’’ 

It would be needless to dwell long on this showing as 
to the use, early and late, of the two words in our de- 
nominational literature. It is evident that both ‘‘ Qua- 
ker’’ and ‘* Quakerism ’’ are so implanted in it that they 
could not be removed, even if the most strenuous efforts 
were made. Two hundred and fifty years of use, begin- 
ning with the fathers of the church, and continued by 
the latest interpreters of its faith and usages, has built up a 
body of authority which we cannot either dismiss or ignore. 

There is a reason for the use of the two words. There 
is a reason why they were used at first, and why they have 
been perpetuated. They are the most available terms, in 
their places, for writing intended’ to reach the outside 
world. ‘* Friends,’’ to those who know little or nothing 
of us, is a vague name. It is liable to be confused in 
their minds with the ordinary meaning of the word, 
spelled with a small f. 
It is almost unique. It has resulted, therefore, from the 
days of Fox, that whoever set out to defend or justify the 
Friends and their system, has been apt to use the com- 
mon and vigorous designation. In this spirit of cour- 


_* very well ; we accept the name. 


| common name. 





_t places. 


Francis | 
| fully looks for it. 
‘* Quaker Strongholds,’’ Alfred W. Bennett’s, one of | 


| the Society. 








ageous defense and advocacy, the early controversialists 
took up the names. ‘‘ You call us Quakers,’’ they said, 
In the sense in which 
the remark of George Fox suggested it, we are not 
ashamed of it. If we were timid and hesitating, we 
might object to it, but, on the contrary, we make our 
defense boldly.’’ 

‘«Quaker,’’ then, was the aggressive name. In pro- 
cess of time, it has become, in general literature, the 
Whatever might be its origin, whether 
the English squire of Derbyshire meant it scornfully or 
not, and whether the young preacher of Leicestershire 
accepted or resented it, usage has made it a literary fact. 
Wesley, when he began his movement in the Church of 
England, organized what he called ‘‘ United Societies,’’ 


| but outside observers named him and his followers ‘* Meth- 


odists.’’ The name, long after, was accepted by them, 
and is now the official title of the church. The modern 


| writers in our body, whether it be Richard Hallowell or 
| Francis Frith, or any other, use the name because it is 


distinctive, and because it presents their thought in the 
most vigorous form. ‘‘ Friends’’ is, of course, the in- 


| ternal, the domestic name, used in the Society, employed 
| in all official writing, acceptable, preferable, and most be- 


loved, but for outward use the other is often to be chosen. 

But there is still another reason why a writer on the 
Friends cannot well avoid the use ot ‘‘ Quaker’’ and 
‘‘ Quakerism.’’ In numerous relations of language there 
eo synonyms for them,—no other words can take 
We may observe the examples of this, where 
‘’@naker’’ is made the adjective in the titles of books: 
‘*The Quaker Ideal,’’ ‘‘ Quaker Pictures,’’ ‘* Quaker 
Poems,’’ ‘‘ Quaker Idylls.’’ There is no form of the 
word Friend that will fill the place. And so it is with 
‘¢Quakerism.’’ Some such word is required. There is 
no substitute, as any one will soon discover, who care- 
We cannot say ‘‘ Friendism.’’ Some 
say, at this point, ‘‘ Do not use ‘ism,’ ”’ atall. This ad- 


| vice, very well meant, would strip the English language 
| of a convenient and indispensable suffix, which has come 


into general use, and which cannot be spared. If any 
one wishes light on this let him look into those highly 
respected authorities, the dictionaries, for Catholicism, 
for Presbyterianism, for Unitarianism,—in fact for any one 
of the extended list of such words, conveniently and 
naturally to be formed by adding ‘‘ism.’’ The words 
thus made represent not a narrow but a broad thought. 
‘¢ Quakerism ’’ includes all there is in and of the history, 
faith, system, structure, usages, tendencies, influence, and 
value of the Society of Friends. Jnits own way it is an 


| all-embracing designation, covering such a body of mean- 


ing that it becomes indispensable. The suffix ‘‘ ism,’’ as 
those who look in the dictionaries will find, is in its major 
sense the representative of a thought (in Greek, Latin, 


French, as well as English) altogether above the minor 
| and unimportant one of a visionary theory, or ephemeral 


notion. When so grave and earnest a writer as Dr. 
Michener came to give a name to his researches into the 
early records of our Society, he could find no designation 


| that fitted so well as ‘‘ Retrospect of Early Quakerism.”’ 
| That was exactly what he had in mind,—the early acts, 


doings, ways, thoughts, development, growth, etc., of 
That was the word he wanted, and there 


was no other. To avoid using it he would have been 


| obliged to employ some extended and awkward periphrasis. 
But ‘‘ Quaker ’’ is distinctive. | 


Having thus been early accepted, and so long used, 
the words Quaker and Quakerism, if ever offensive, have 
long since lost that quality, and are available for use, now, 
it would seem, without danger of being a just cause of 
offence to any. H. M. J. 








VIEWS AT CHAPPAQUA. 
WE give on this page two views at Chappaqua during the 


holding of the recent Conferences, Eighth month 9g to15. the spirit. 


The first shows a distant view of the 
school building, the Chappaqua Mountain 
Institute, looking southward, with the large 
tent in which the meetings were held stand- 
ing in front of it, on the school grounds. 
Chappaqua Mountain rises in the distance, 
beyond the school building. 

Che second view looks north, and shows 
the entrance side of the large tent, (the 
main aisles running through it, north and 
south), the platform for officers and speak- 
ers being at the far end. On the right we 
get a glimpse of the cluster of tents in 
which a number of the guests were quar- 
tered. The straight line running across 
the picture in front of the tent is the em- 
bankment by which a little stream is held, 
in winter, forming a large shallow pond for 
skating, etc. 

The two views give a good idea of the 
Institute’s situation and surroundings, and 
of the nature of the country thereabout, 
and the picture of the tent will be sugges- 
tive of the arrangements made for assem- 
bling the large gathering. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 37.—NINTH MONTH 16, 1894 
PARABLES: THE IMPORTUNATE WIDOW. THE PHARI- 
SEE AND THE PUBLICAN. 
GOLDEN TExT.—God, be merciful to me a sinner.—Luke 18 : 13. 
Scripture Reading: Luke 18: 1-14. 
H IsTORICAL. 
We have many lessons warning us against the formal- 
ism of the Pharisees. This sect, originally pure, upright, 








THE LARGE MEETING TENT. 


From a Photograph by John Cox, Jr., 211 West Twenty-third street, New York. 


patriotic teachers, had become outward instead of spirit- | hope for forgiveness. 
ual. They made much account of the appointed washings, | 
anointings, fastings, and prayers, and neglected ‘‘ the the other.’’ 
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weightier matters of the law.’ 
Jesus rebukes them for this putting of the letter above 





JOURNAL. 


’ 


Over and over again 


He shows them how much more important 
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are the real duties of life than the mere washings ot the 
hands. (Matt. 15; 19, 20). He shows them by the ex- 
ample of a little child that the humble are the ones who 
shall be accepted (Matt. 18: 3). He gives them para- 
bles to prove that not the self-righteous priest or Levite, 
the self-satisfied rich man, but the good Samaritan, the 
patient Lazarus, the one who does the duty lying nearest 
to him, is the faithful one. So in to-day’s lesson on 
prayer, Jesus shows the importance of perseverance in 
asking, and the value of asking aright. 
The Pharisees had a habit of standing on 
the street corners, and praying audibly, 
‘*to be seen of men to pray.’’ This habit 
Jesus rebukes on several occasions (Matt. 
= 6: 5). He teaches them to enter into the 

closet to pray. It is remarkable that most 
of the testimony that we have of Jesus him- 
self praying was when he was alone. He 
goes into the desert to pray before begin- 
ning his ministry (Matt. 14: 23). He 
sends the multitude away and goes up into 
the mountain to pray, and when he was 
come he was there alone (Mark 6: 46, 
Luke 6: 12). At Gethsemane he said to 
his disciples, Sit ye here while I go yonder 
and pray (Matt. 26: 36). 

When he taught his disciples how to 
pray (Matt. 6: 6) he gave them the dearest 
name by which to call God,‘‘ Our Father.’ 
He taught them to ask for spiritual gifts 
—that God’s kingdom should come on 
earth, and that their transgressions should 
be forgiven. Asin the words of the golden 
text, ‘‘ God, be merciful to me, a sinner,’’ 
was the prayer to be earnestly uttered, and 
as they had forgiven others, so they could 
The man who felt his own un- 
worthiness ‘‘ went down to his house justified rather than 





TEACHING. 
In all this, the lesson to ourselves, at the present time, 


is not difficult to find. Only as our prayers are heartfelt, | 


in a spirit of humility and desire for self-improvement, 
are they real. When they are real they will leave us 
‘« justified ’’ as the publican was. So the ‘ prayers of 
the righteous availeth much’’ when they are offered in 
earnestness for the help of a fellow-being. 

Whenever the subject of prayer is before us there is 
instinctively present that one prayer which Dean Stanley 
says contains such a ‘‘richness, a fullness, a height of 
hope,,a depth of humility, a breadth of meaning which 
we find nowhere else, which stamps it with a divinity all 
its own.”’ His analysis of this Lord’s prayer is so clear 
we again commend it in a condensed form to those who 
would seek the whole of its meaning. ‘‘Our Father 
which art in Heaven.’’ Our Father, not my Father. He 
is the God not of one man, or one church, or one nation, 
or one race only—but of all who can raise their thoughts 
towards Him. Father. This is the most human, most 
personal, most loving thought which we can frame in 
speaking of the Supreme Being. And yet he is in Heaven. 
This is the most spiritual, the most impersonal thought 
which we can frame concerning him. Heaven is the 
word which expresses the ideal, the unseen world. ‘‘Ha/- 
lowed be thy name.’’ This is the hope that all levity, 
that all profaneness may be banished from the worship of 
God ; not only that our worship may be simple, solemn, 
and reverent, but that our thoughts concerning him may 
be consecrated and set apart from all the low, debasing, 
superstitious, selfish ends to which his name has so often 
been turned. ‘‘ Zhy kingdom come.’’ This is the highest 
hope of humanity; that the rule of supreme truth, and 
mercy, and justice, and beauty, may penetrate every 
province of thought, and action, and law, and art. ‘‘ Zhy 
will be done.’’ ‘This is the expression of our entire resig- 
nation to whatever shall year by year and day by day be- 
fall us. Resignation which shall calm our passions, con- 
trol our murmurs, and curtail our griefs, and kindle our 
cheerfulness. ‘‘/n earth as it ts in heaven.’’ These are 
words which lift our souls up frem the world in which we 
struggle with manifold imperfections to the ideal heavenly 
world, where all is perfect. ‘‘Give us this day our daily 
éread.’’ We know not what a day may bring forth. Give 
us only, give us at least what we need, of sustenance both 
for body and soul. ‘‘ Enough is enough’’—ask not for 
more. ‘‘ Enough for our faith, enough for our mainten- 
ance when the sun dawns and before the sun sets.’’ ‘‘ For- 
give us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us.’’ Who is there who is not used to forgive 
some one—who is there that has not the need of some- 
thing to be forgiven? The founder of Georgia said to 
the founder of Methodism: ‘‘I never forgive anyone.’’ 
John Wesley answered: ‘‘Sir, I trust you never sin.’’ 
‘“‘Zead us not into temptation.’’ The temptations which 
beset us. ‘‘Deliver us from evil;’’ that is, deliver us 
from the evil, whatsoever it is, that lurks even in the best 
of good things: From the idleness that grows out of 
youth and fullness of bread—from the party spirit that 
grows out of our political enthusiasm or our nobler ambi- 
tion—from the fanatical narrowness which goes hand in 
hand with our religious earnestness—from the harshness 
which clings to our love of truth—from the indifference 
which results from our wide toleration—from the inde- 
cision which intrudes itself into our careful discrimina- 
tion—from the folly of the good, and from the selfishness 
of the wise, Good Lord deliver us. ‘‘ For thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever and ever, 
Amen.”’ 

‘« So Christendom has added its ratification to the words 
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of Christ. It is the thankfulness which our heavenly 
Father has shown to us in the paths of nature or in the 
greatness of man. The disciples of Jesus little knew 
what the peculiarity of their Master’s Prayer would be— 
that it was one that might be used by every church, by 
every sect, by every nation, by evéty member of the 
human family. This prayer is a striking exam- 
ple of the greatness of the spirit above the letter.’’ 


LESSON NOTES. 

From this lesson we gather that two elements at least 
must go to true prayer,—persistency and humility. The 
parable of the importunate widow illustrates the former, 
that of the Pharisee and publican the latter. The hum- 
ble, persistent petitioner is promised an answer, an en- 
tirely satisfying answer. We need never give way to dis- 
couragement. The fulfilment of such prayer is, at the 
worst, but a question of time. Our time is not always 
the Father’s time ; but if we can say: ‘‘ Thy will be done,”’ 
that implies that the Father’s time shall be our time. 
Humble prayer would, of course, take it for granted that 
the Father knows what is best for those who ask of him. 
Faith also must go with the petition, a faith in God's 
promises, and: his ability and willingness to fulfill them. 
To humility, then, with persistency and faith, is promised 
the perfect answer, and ‘‘ He is faithful that promised.’’ 

If persistency in prayer has not any effect to alter the 
intent of Almighty Wisdom, as we do not claim it has, 
it does have an effect upon the petitioner and upon the 
prayer itself, a gradual falling off in desire for lower good 
or anything not worthy of such persistency. 


SELF-MADE SCOTCHMEN.—There have been several 
notable instances of late years of Scotchmen in the poor- 
est conditions of life making their names illustrious by 
their contributions to natural science. Hugh Miller be- 
longs to a past generation ; but within the easy recollec- 
tion of the present we have had Thomas Edward, Robert 
Dick, and John Duncan. Two of these, Mr. Edward 
and Mr. Dick, have had their biographies written by Mr. 
Samuel Smiles. Edward, who was the son of a private 
soldier, and himself a working shoemaker, through an 
irrepressible passion for natural history, collected many 
specimens and discovered new species which he classified, 
described, and exhibited. He was made a Fellow of the 
Linnean Society and of the Royal Physical Society of 
Edinburgh, and obtained from the Queen a pension of 
£50a year. Dick, a self-taught geologist and botanist, 
was a baker in Thurso; and Duncan, whose achieve- 
ments in Science were commemorated in Good Words in 
the days of Norman Macleod, was, if we remember 
rightly, a weaver in an Aberdeenshire village. We fear 
that this worthy man was too like other prophets who get 
but scant honor in their own country ; but on one occa- 
sion he bade fair to get more honor than he desired. Some 
idle lads having taunted him that, with all his science, 
he could not get fruit to grow on asolitary juniper bush, he 
told them to come back in Autumn, and they would see. 
Meanwhile, understanding how to fertilize the juniper 
seeds, he brought froma distance the needed pollen, and 
when the lads came to see, lo and behold, an ample crop 
of berries! They thought he must be verily a warlock. 
—Professor W. G. Blaikie, in North American Review. 


Harte not each other because you differ in opinion— 
rather love each other ; for it is impossible that in such a 
variety of sentiments there should not be some fixed 
point on which all men ought to unite.—Zoroaster. 
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PHIL ADEL PHIA, NINTH MONTH 8, 1894. 


WILLIAM PENN ON DISCIPLINE. 


Ir must not be supposed that toleration of one another's 
religious convictions is a principle of modern growth,— 
amongst Friends, at least. William Penn, in his Preface 
to the Journal of George Fox, has some interesting ex- 
planations of the position then held (1690) by Friends 


concerning the Society’s system of discipline. Speaking 


of the controversy with Wilkinson and Story (who resisted | 


the establishment of disciplinary order), Penn says: 

‘« Some weakly mistook good order in the government 
of church affairs for discipline in worship and [held] that 
it was so pressed or recommended by him [George Fox] 
and other brethren; and they were ready to reflect the 


same things that dissenters had very reasonably objected | 


upon the national churches,—that they have coercively 


pressed conformity to their respective creeds and wor- | 
Whereas these things [amongst Friends] related | 


ships. 


wholly to conversation [behavior] and the outward, and 


(as I may say) civil part of the church,—that men should | 
walk up to the principles of their belief, and not be want- | 


ing in care and charity.”’ 


Fox, P 
had then established. He says: 

‘«The power they exercise is such as Christ has given 
to his own people to the end of the world, in the persons 
of his disciples, viz: to ‘ oversee, exhort, reprove,’ and 
after long suffering and waiting upon the disobedient and 
refractory, to disown them as [not] any more of their com- 
munion, or that they will any longer stand charged in 


the sight and judgment of God or men with their con- | 


versation or behavior or any of them, until they repent. 
The subject matter about which this authority, in any of 
the foregoing branches of it, is exercised, is, first, in rela- 
tion to common and general practice: 





communion. They distinguish between impos- 


ing any practice that immediately regards faith or wor- 
ship (which is never to be done, nor suffered, nor sub- 
mitted unto), and requiring Christian compliance with 
those methods that only repeat church-business in its 
more civil part and concern, and that regard the discreet 
and orderly maintenance of the character of the Society, 
as a sober and religious community. In short, what is 
for the promotion of holiness and charity, that men may 
practice what they profess, live up to their own principles, 
and not be at liberty to give the lie to their own profes- 


sion without ween, is their [Friends’] use and limit of 
church eer 








BIRTHS. 


ZAVITZ.—At Guelph, Ontario, Eighth month 19, 1894, to Charles 
and Rebecca Zavitz, a son, who is named Raymond Wilson. 


DEATHS. 
HIBBS.—In Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa, Ninth month 2, 1894, of 


| heart disease, after being confined to his bed for about sixteen years by 


a rheumatic affection of his joints, George-R. Hibbs, in the 56th year of 
his age. 

He was a patient sufferer until the end, and very much enjoyed the 
company of his friends, and being able to read, kept himself well j in- 
formed as to what was going on in the world about him. 

PETERS.—Eighth month 30, 1894, Bertha G., daughter of Charles 
P. and Mary A. Peters, in her 18th year; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


Interment at Concord meeting-house, Delaware county, Pa. 


STEPHENS.—A cablegram from Glion, on Lake Geneva, Switzer- 
land, to James P. Stephens, announced the death of his mother, Lydia, 


| the widow of Isaac Stephens, of Trenton, N. J., on Seventh day, 
Elsewhere in the same Preface to the Journal of | 


enn explains the disciplinary system which Friends | 


Eighth month 25. 

She sailed for Genoa on Sixth month 2d last, with a party of rela- 
tives, in her usual health and spirits, to spend the summer, intending 
to travel some. The rare atmosphere of the Alps developed heart 
trouble, and after a few weeks of suffering, she quietly passed to her 
rest. Her unostentatious deeds of charity will be long remembered ; 
her particular meeting and a large circle of friends will feel the _ 
loss of her company and kind words 

STRADLING.—Eighth month 25, 1894, at the sabieia of 
Charles H. Watson, near Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., Elizabeth Strad- 


| ling, aged 66 years; a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 


She had for many years been a professor with Friends, but never a 
member until after she joined the First-day school. * 

WILLETS.—At Harrison, N. Y.,on Ninth month 3, 1894, Tacie 
P., daughter of Robert R. and Tacie Parry Willets, in the 21st year 
of her age. 


WILSON.—Eighth month 29, 1894, James S. Wilson, in his 65th 
year; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green street, Phila- 


delphia. 


and secondly | 


about those things that more strictly refer to their own | 


character and profession, and distinguish them from all 
other professors of Christianity 
upon which many split, viz 


; avoiding two extremes 
: persecution and libertinism, 


—a coercive power to whi i 
c Pp ip people into the temple, that lone le. 


such as will not conform, though against faith and con- 
science, shall be punished in their persons or estates ; or 
leaving all loose and at large as to practice. 
which hurtful extreme nothing has more contributed than 
the abuse of church power. a practice they 
[Friends] have been taught to dislike by their extreme 


universal liberty of conscience. 


**Qn the other hand they equally dislike an inde- 
pendency in society, an unaccountableness in practice 





EMELINE COATES. 
In the demise of Emeline Coates, who passed into rest at her home 


| at West Grove, Pa., on Sixth-day, August 24, the community lost a 
| member whose life afforded a noble example of all the traits cf char- 


To | 


acter which distinguish perfect womanhood. She was a member.of 
New Garden Monthly Meeting, and a devout believer in Friends’ prin- 
ciples, which she exemplified in her walk and conversation through a 

Left a widow after twenty years of the happiest wedded 
life, with the care and responsibility of a numerous family, she met the 
distressing crisis with a beautiful fortitude, and devoted the remainder 
of her life to the faithful discharge of the obligations which her trying 
situation laid upon her. In all the years she carried these burdens she 
exhibited in a most conspicuous degree the qualities which summed up 
a strong and engaging character. Of superior intelligence, capable in 
business management, tender and devoted in the care and guidance of 


| her children, securing for them a liberal education and rearing them in 
sufferings, as well as their well-known principle for a | 


| adornment. 


aid conversation [behavior] to the terms of their own | motherhood she was a shining example; in her relations to society she 


the loving companionship of books, she made her home the center of 
attraction, in which the community found the best exemplars of that 
intelligence, refinement, and virtue which constitute society’s truest 
Her life, until her declining health disabled her, was em- 
ployed in self-sacrificing labor for others. It was a sweet benediction 
to all whocame within the charmed circle of its influence. 

In all the attributes of the endearing relations of wifehood and 
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was an interested and dutiful participant in all the intellectual and 
moral enterprises for the advancement of the social interests. 

Her disposition was amiable, her spirit gentle, and love the scepter 
with which she reigned in undisputed supremacy in the kingdom of her 
home. Now that she is at rest in the arms of a sweet and never end- 
ing peace, we can say of her nothing so true as this— 

** Death cannot reach a spirit such as thine, 
It can but steal the robe that hides thy wings. 
Though the warm, breathing presence we resign, 
Still in our hearts its loving semblance cling3.”’ 
Lancaster, Pa. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 

Ir has been my privilege to attend the yearly meeting of 
Friends just concluded at this place, which was opened 
by the Yearly Meeting for Ministers and Elders on 
Seventh-day, the 25th of Eighth month. Nearly all of 
the representatives from the quarterly meetings were in 
attendance, also Abel Mills, a minister, and Elizabeth 
Mills, an elder, with minutes from Clear Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Illinois, and John and Mary Cory, elders, with 
minutes from Marietta Monthly Meeting, Jowa (all of 
Illinois Yearly Meeting), and other visiting Friends. 

An exercise found expression that the necessary quali- 
fication might be realized by the membership of this | 
branch of the body for the discharge of the important 
duties devolving upon them ; and the stream of life arose 
to our refreshment. 

Meetings for Worship were held in the morning and 
afternoon of First-day, and on Fourth-day morning, in 
which we were enabled to come into the seeking, spiritual | 
condition essential to worship the Father aright, and the | 
ministry to divide the word for our help. One session | 
of the meeting on Fourth-day was devoted to exercises 
by the children of the three First-day schools within the 
limits of Short Creek Quarterly Meeting. The interest 
manifested by children and teachers alike was gratifying 
and encouraging, and filled with promised hopefulness for 
the work, if continued in the same earnest way and under 
Divine guidance. 

A venerable Friend, Samuel S. Tomlinson, read a 
paper prepared for the benefit of the children, abounding 
in the counsels of wisdom. 

At the request of Abel Mills, and by appointment, an | 
opportunity was afforded him for addressing the children, 
and it is hoped the good seed sown by his exercise and | 
that of other concerned Friends may fifd lodgment in the | 
prepared soil of their young hearts, and the fruitage in | 
the good works of hely lives in after years may be as | 
their crown of blessing and to the glory of the Lord of | 
the harvest. | 

The business of the meeting was conducted in much | 
harmony, with Joseph S. Hartley and Jane Edgerton 
acting as clerks. 

The answers to the queries, while not manifesting so 
strong a condition as all desire, still evidence an earnest | 
effort for the support of our principles and testimonies. 

The workings of the yearly meeting in the various 
departments of Philanthropic Labor in which the Society 
is engaged, appear to be in harmony with other branches | 
of the Society. 

The concluding session on Fifth-day morning was a | 
comforting and impressive occasion, the Divine presence | 
tendering, gathering, and uniting all in the fellowship of | 
the Spirit, and ‘‘ over all the banner of His love.”’ 

The social mingling has been much enjoyed, the uni- | 
versal kindness and hospitality extended fully sustaining 
in the present generation the well-established reputation | 
of the earlier Friends in these regards. 

Our attendance on First day at a meeting at Forest | 
Grove was a profitable occasion to some, and _ it is hoped 
no harm to any. Here we formed a little company, | 








| assembly. 


| life. 


| ducted in much harmony and good feeling. 


| sitting. 


earnestly united in the promotion of the kingdom of 
righteousness on the earth and the maintenance of our 
excellent organization. We were here permitted a few 


| hours of great social enjoyment with Charles and Esther 


Fox, the venerable heads of the meeting, and their inter- 
esting children, at the beautiful home of one of them. 
They are bright and serene in spirit at an advanced age. 
Esther having lived in childhood in or near the locality 
where most of my life has been spent, it was with a mu- 
tual feeling of interest that we met. About the time of 
separation Charles was taken quite unwell, and being so 
far advanced in age, I parted with them with a feeling ot 
anxious solicitude. 

Time and space will not permit the recording of many 
things of interest strikingiy presented in this remarkable 
region, highly favored in productive power, and devel- 
oped by the industry of the early settlers ; or the fasci- 


| nating and instructive narratives and traditions in its local 
| history, and I leave them with a thankful heart that my 


lot has been cast for a little while among them. 
Mt. Pleasant, O., Ninth month 1. A. Ta. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
BURLINGTON QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
BURLINGTON Quarterly Meeting, held at Mount Holly, 


| the 28th ult., was well attended, and was felt to be an 


interesting and profitable occasion. Allen and Sarah B. 
Flitcraft, with minute from Chester Monthly Meeting, 
Pa., were in attendance. 

After a period of silent waiting a feverent prayer was 
offered, bringing a deep feeling of devotion over the 
Rebecca B. Cowperthwaite, of Medford, was 
the first to give a gospel message, which was listened to 
with much attention. After a short silence Allen Flit- 
craft followed her with the expression of the Saviour: 
‘« My peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you ; 
not as the world giveth give I unto you”’ ; in his sermon 
showing that the enjoyment that the things material give, 
or the peace we may have by using them properly is tem- 


| porary and for time only, and that they will not support 


in adversity, affliction, nor in any of the dark hours of 
This peace that Christ gives will not only be with 
us under the most favorable circumstances, but also will be 
with the Christian in all the afflictions and trials of life to 
comfort, sustain, and even bless in sickness and at the 
time of death. Also that the peace the Saviour gives 
will be enjoyed both in time and eternity. 

Susan Walters, of Burlington, made some appropriate 
remarks. She said in order for the growth of the Chris- 


| tian in spiritual life he must be obedient to Divine im- 


pressions, and perform the daily duties which may be 
required. 

The last speaker was a colored man, advanced in 
years, who spoke with much feeling. 

The business meeting, held in joint session, was con- 
There were 
two important subjects brought before the meeting, one 
for the establishment of a Friends’ home in connection 
with Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting. The committee to 


| which this matter had been referred were continued for 


the further consideration of the subject. The other was 


| the attitude of the congregation in time of vocal prayer. 


There was some expression in reference to standing or 
A committee was appointed to consider the 
matter and report to the next quarterly meeting. * 


Easton and Saratoga Quarterly Meeting, N. Y., held 
at Granville, in Washington county, closed on the 3oth 
ult. A friend writes: ‘‘ We feel we have been greatly 


‘ 
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favored in having Isaac Wilson with us at this time. In 
the public meeting to-day many were present of other 
denominations, but all seemed united in the close bonds 
of Christian fellowship, while listening to the ministry 
of our friend. It seemed so manifest that God was using 
him as a chosen instrument through which to speak to the 
hearts of men. We feel that this quarterly meeting 
has been a time of blessing to usall.’’ 





Bucks Quarterly Meeting, held at Fallsington, on the 
30th ult., was not as largely attended as usual, there 
having been so many meetings of various kinds lately 
held in the vicinity, and also the great gathering’ at 
Chappaqua, N. Y., thit numbers who usually go to quar- 
terly meeting omitted it this time. Very few Friends 
from neighboring quarters were present except David 
Newport and Nathaniel Richardson, of Abington, and 
Samuel S. Ash, of Philadeiphia Quarter, each of whom 
spoke very acceptably in the order named. The only 
other person who spoke was Walter Laing, of Bristol. 
Nathaniel Richardson appeared in vocal supplication just 
before the regular business of the meeting was entered 
upon, in joint session, as is now the custom. The three 
usual queries were read and answered. The committee 
appointed at the last quarter reported the names of a 
large standi: g committee on the subject of temperance. 
The meeting closed before two o’clock.—Newtown En- 
terprise. 





A circular meeting was held in the life, at Goshen, 
(Chester Co., Pa.), last First-day. There were ten or 
more communications, some of them very short. The | 
younger members bore a fair share of the burden. Among 
those who spoke were Mordecai T. Bartram, Lewis K. | 
Smedley, Enoch Hannum, Emma Thatcher, and others. 
The occasion was felt to have been one of encouragement. 


ADDED WORDS ON THE CONFERENCES. 
A PRIVATE letter from a New York Yearly Meeting Friend, 
dated 30th, says: ‘‘ We left Chappaqua, a week ago | 
to-day, restored to its apparent good order, all traces of | 
the gatherings obliterated from the grounds, and no | 


serious damage done to the grass,—which troubled me | 
most.’”’ 


To me the meetings at Chappaqua were a grand object 
lesson of the Society of Friends, and its principles, 
clearly and forcibly presented, and it surely will be pro- 
ALLEN J. FLITCRAFT. 


ductive of good. 






I have enjoyed very much the expressions from so | 
many co-laborers in regard to the late Conference, and a 
hearty endorsement thereof will most fitly express my ap- 
preciation of it. Isaac WILSON. 





How small ; of all that human hearts endure 
That part which lords or kings can cause or cure. 
Still to ourselves, in every place consigned, 

Our own felicity we make or find. —Dr. Johnson. 





How impatient we are to get ahead in life,—until, | 
indeed, we are so far ahead that the companions of our | 
earlier years are already left behind. ‘I shall be nine | 
years old to-morrow,’’ said a little fellow, jubilantly. | 
Then he added with a half-regretful tone: ‘* But I wish I 
was ten. I want to get into the double figures.’’ That 
was boyish ratherthan manly. The real question is, What 


have we to show for our years? not How near the end are 
we ?— Sunday School Times. 


ae re ee ee 


| its subject in a similar manner. 


| good ones. 





THE LIBRARY. 

SINCE the recent death of Dr. James Kitchen, of Philadelphia, our 
friend Dr. Hiram Corson, of Plymouth, in Montgomery county, who 
will be 90 next month, is spoken of as the oldest practicing physician 
in the United States. While he has been so long busy with his pro- 
fession, he has found time also for considerable literary work, and he 
is now engaged in an account of what was done by the Abolitionists of 
Montgomery county during the period of intensest anti-slavery and 
pro-slavery conflict, 1830 to 1860,—the “ Thirty Years’ War,’’ as he 
has named it. He is particularly interested in tracing out some early 
“kidnapping ” episodes, which led to trials and suits in the courts. 
One of these occurred in Horsham, in the autumn of 1822, when a 
party from New Jersey seized a colored man named Ranley, at Isaachar 
Kenderdine’s, and were pursued by him and others, and the man re- 
leased. Litigation over this continued for eleven years, ending in a 
suit in the United States Court at Philadelphia, in 1833, when $4,000 
was awarded against the rescuing party,—John, Isaachar, Justinian, 
Thomas, John E. and Robert Kenderdine ; John and Thomas Iredell ; 
Henry Sandman, Samuel Gray, and Isaac and Jacob Tomkins. 

Dr. Corson will no doubt make a valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of this interesting period. In speaking of his personality, many 
may not know that Prof. Hiram Corson, of Cornell University, the 
eminent authority on English Literature, isa cousin. He is a younger 
man than the Doctor, having been born—in this city—in 1828, a year 
after the Doctor received his diploma at the University of Pennsylvania. 





The Atlantic Monthly, current issue, has a number of good arti- 
cles. One of them is Edith M. Thomas's delightful mingling of verse 
and prose, ‘* Rus in Urbe,’’ preserving the thoughts which city streets 
have often suggested to persons whose hearts are not with the town. 
As usual there are literary and philosophical papers, poems, and re- 
views ; and of distinct contemporary value is Professor Kuno Francke's 
paper, ‘* The New Storm and Stress in Germany,” describing among 
other recent works the remarkable book, “ Caligula,’’ in which the 
Emperor is keenly satirized. 





Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, will publish shortly a new 
illustrated volume by Samuel Adams Drake, the author of ** The Mak- 
ing of New England” and “ The Making of the Great West.”’ It will 


| be entitled ** The Making of the Ohio Valley States,” and will be 


issued in a uniform style with the author's previous volumes and treat 
The same publishers announce also a 
new book by Professor George B. Stevens, of Yale University, en- 
titled, “* Johannine Theology: A Study of the Doctrinal Contents of 
the Gospel and Epistles of the Apostle John; ’’ and another, entitled 
** Costume of Colonial Times,’’ by Alice Morse Earle, the author of 
those pleasant books, ‘‘ The Sabbath in Puritan New England ” and 


| * Customs and Fashigns in Old New England.” 


Minot J. Savage, the Boston Unitarian minister, has a paper in the 


| current issue of Zhe Arena, on “ The Religion of Walt Whitman's 


Poems.”” He considers them thoroughly saturated with the greatest 
and broadest religion. Perhaps; but if certian of them had been 
** blotted ” altogether, before being ever put in print, there would be 


less difficulty about the matter. 


A great many articles are being printed in the magazines, just now, 
apropos of the struggle between Japan and China, in Korea. The 
North American Review, in its issue for this month, gives three very 
They are written by three men specially qualified to deal 
with the question, Augustine Heard, late United States Minister to 
Korea ; Durham White Stevens, Counsellor of the Japanese Legation 
at Washington ; and Howard Martin, ex-Secretary of the United States 
Legation at Pekin. Another interesting paper in the same issue is that 


| on ** The Peasantry of Scotland,’”’ by Prof. W. G. Blaikie. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Lonpon GROvE FrieNpDs’ ScHOOL.—The Friends’ School at Lon- 
don Grove will re open on the toth of this month with Jane P. Rush- 
more of New York as principal, and Mary Pyle of Pennsylvania, as as- 


sistant. This is the eleventh year that the school has been under charge 
of the same principal. 





APPOINTMENTS AT THE AIKEN SCHOOL.—The Trustees of the 
Schofield School, at Aiken, S. C., have secured Ella A. Warner to 
take the place of principal teacher, recently held by Elizabeth F. 
Criley. She is a graduate of Friends’ Central School, in this city, and 





has taught successfully for three years in the advanced school for col- 
ored girls, Scotia Institute, at Concord, N.C. The trustees feel con- 
fidence in her deep interest in the work, and her ability to direct the 
instruction of the school. 

Two other appointments of instructors have also been made: Miss 
S. R. Hemperley, of Harrisburg, Pa., for room No. 2, and Miss 
Schreiner, of Baltimore, for the primary room. The latter has had five 
years’ experience in the Indian schools, in Arizona. 


EDUCATIONAL ARTICLES IN “ THE CENTURY.” — The current issue 
of The Century contains two entertaining papers adapted to the season 
for the re-opening of the schools, the first being an account of “* School 
Excursions in Germany,” by Dr. J. M. Rice, author of the volume, 
**The Public School System of the United States. This paper in- 
cludes a record of an excursion of this kind in which Dr. Rice par- 
ticipated, and has the advantage of being the first article on the sub- 
ject printed in America, where the idea of school excursions has already 
taken root, and promises to spread. The other paper is on ‘ Play- 
grounds for City Schools,” and is written by Jacob A. Riis, whose 
studies in New York tenement-house life are well known. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


SPREADING THE INFORMATION, 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I was pleased to* see the announcement to send your paper to the 


close of the year for 50 cents, and to contain a full report of the Chap- | 
paqua Convention. This paper, though its circulation has extended, | 


does not reach the number of people it should, and unless its subscrib- 
ers exert themselves a little, its advantages will not be realized. 


It is a very liberal offer and many would be glad to give the price if | 


they only knew it. With this conviction, at the small meeting I attended 

First-day morning, at the close of the meeting, I solicited subscribers 

and obtained four new names. Feeling so successful, I wish to encour- 

age every one to do likewise, and the influence of this Conference 

would be greatly increased. LUKENS WEBSTER. 
Philadelohia, Eighth month 30. 


THE CONFERENCE PICTURES. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


I wish to give a word of explanation as to the Chappaqua Confer- | 


ence photographs. I am not a photographer; the pictures were taken 


and are for sale for the benefit of the Young Friends’ Aid Association | 


of New York. Joun Cox, JR. 
aii West 23d St., New York City. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


A PRIVATE letter from our friend Charles Thompson, of Westmore- | 


laad, England, Eighth month 28, says: ‘*I have just got home from a 


few days’ company with the Dean of Swarthmore, un a pilgrimage to | 


Swarthmore Hall and Meeting. I think she will have a good 
report of the land on her return among you.” 

In a private letter from Mary W. Plummer (daughter of Jonathan 
W. and Hannah A. Plummer, of Chicago, Ill. ), who is now in Europe, 
she says, writing from Bayreuth, Germany: ‘* We keep well, and are 


enjoying everything but the weather, which is very rainy and chilly. It | 


may drive us into Italy.” 
We hope soon to be favored with letters from her for the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 
Mysterious Life! How little know I thee! 
Whence comes this ceaseless longing to be free ? 
No bondman’s yoke is mine, and yet I feel 
A sense of wrong that mars my inward peace. 
My soul is stirred to rise above the thralls 
That fetter or restrain my better life 
To reach my high ideal—make myself 
A true expression of the Life Divine. 
Is not the Law that came from Sinai's heights, 
God given, inspired —a rule supreme for all ? 
What need I more? My judgment says ’tis right. 
Upon this rock my temple shall be built, 
Secure alike from tempest and from flood, 
But ere ’tis crowned with all the loneliness 
My thought inspired, through nights of fruitless toil, 
Temptations sore, and heavy burdens known, 
I realize the failures of my life. 
The good I thought to do I have not reached, 
** The evil that I would not that I do.” 

The rest my weary soul desired and sought 
I find not. Relentless Zaew condemns me, 
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I sadly turn from buried hopes away, 

When lo! a light Divine flames in my soul! 

I see how impotent is creature—man ; 

How great the Power that calls from death to life. 
A change is wrought—the brooding anguish flees, 
And in its stead the love of God is mine. 

I know not whence it comes nor whither goes 
This messenger of joy. But ¢Ais is clear, 

A change of heart, a creature new am I, 

A child redeemed. A spirit born of God. 

And now I comprehend that by the Law 

No flesh is justified ; and power to do 

Its stern decrees comes only with the birth 

Of spirit life. This now received and kept 
Links man with Christ, as Christ and God are one. 
And so the mystery, to ages past 

Unknown, or dimly seen, the Fatherhood 

In Christ revealed, is solved, by Christ received. 
The Incarnation of the Son of God 

Finds counterpart within the soul of man, 

And links the human with the life Divine. 

Thus the Atonement, which to outward sense 

Is hidden, tothe zew man, in spirit, 

Is revealed. ‘‘ in them and thou in me,’ 

As past, as present—shall the future be— 

The creature and Creator are made One. 


Richmond, Indiana. 


THE CLOSING CENTURY. 
As one who, roused from sleep, hears far away 
The closing strokes of some cathedral bell 
Tolling the hour, strives all in vain to tell 
If denser grows the night, or pales the day— 
So we roused to life’s bright existence, say 
(We on whose waking falls a century’s knell), 
Is this the deepening dusk of years, the fell 
And solemn midnight, or the morning gray ? 
We stir, then sleep again— a little sleep ! 
(Howbeit undisturbed by another’s ring !) 
For though, measured with time, a century 
Is but a vanished hour tolled on the deep, 
Yet what is time itself? °Tis but a swing 
Of the vast pendulum of eternity. 

—Henry Jerome Stockard, in The Century. 


TRIALS. 
PRAY, pray, thou who also weepest, 

And the drops will slacken so; 
Weep, weep—and the watch thou keepest 

With a quicker count will go. 
Think—the shadow on the dial 

For the nature most undone, 
Marks the passing of the trial, 

Proves the presence of the sun. 
—E£lizabeth Barrett Browning. 


GARDENS. 


THE wide, fair gardens, the rich lush gardens, 
Which no man planted, and no man tills, 

Their strong seeds drifted, their brave bloom lifted, 
Near and far o’er the vales and hills ; 

Sip the bees from their cups of sweetness, 
Poises above them the wild free wing, 

And night and morn from their doors are borne 
The dreams of the tunes that blithe hearts sing. 


The waving gardens, the fragrant gardens 
That toss in the sun by the broad highway, 

Growing together, gorse and heather, 
Aster and golden. rod all the day. 

Poppies dark with the wine of slumber, 
Daisies bright with the look of dawn, 

The gentian blue, and the long year through 
The flowers that carry the seasons on. 


And the dear old gardens, the p'easant gardens 
Where mother used to potter about, 
Tying and pulling, and sparingly culling, 
And watching each bud as its flower laughed out ; 
Hollyhocks here, and the prince’s feather, 
Larkspur and primrose, and lilies white. 
Sweet were the dear old-fashioned gardens 
Where we kissed the mother, and said ‘‘ Good-night.”’ 
— Margaret E. Sangster, in Harter's Bazar. 
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‘“TWO BRIDGES "’ OF A GREAT ENGINEER. 


Sir Edwin Arnold contributes an article entitled ‘‘ The Two 
Bridges”’ to Zhe School Bulletin and New York State Educational 


Journal. It is well worth the attention of parents and teachers who 
have ‘‘ stupid ” children to train. 


One afternoon there came to the gate of my garden in 
Egbaston the boy I considered the most stupid and hope- 
less in all my classes. 
good-looking ; very shy and silent ; docile and respectful 


tasks, and, consequently., forever at the bottom of his 
form ; the sort of lad no master troubles himself about. 
I must confess I had given up all idea of making any- 


thing out of him, at any rate as regarded certain impor- | from it, until, like a kind of geometrical Clapham Junc- 


tant lessons—a helpless, dull, unwilling, profitless dunce— 
so [ imagined ; and so I had reluctantly come to treat him. 
With him came into my garden one day a pretty girl, 


He was tall and ungainly, although | 





the beginning, making sure of every step taken, and bear- 
ing in mind that most learning is very simple, and that 
most school books do their very best to render it obscure 
and senseless.’’ 

Well, with that we built up Euclid for ourselves. 
Trotter came to me privately day by day, and we attacked 
that fatal Fifth Proposition of the First Book as Napoleon 
[did] his enemies at the Bridge of Arcola. We surveyed 


: \ 11 | it, we made colored sections of it, so that he ended by 
enough, but always behindhand with some among his | knowing all its intricate triangles. 


| marked its angles and lines, so that we came to be able 


We mapped out and 


to prove the theorem by colors or numbers just as well as 
by letters. We worked out deductions and corollaries 


| tion, or the big railway bridges one over the other at 
| Birmingham, we had all sorts of supplementary proposi- 


a year younger, who explained that Trotter wanted badly | 
to see me but did not dare to venture alone; and so, be- 


ing his friend and living with his mother, she had ac- 
companied him. Possibly that made me more indulgent 
to the hulking, stupid, silent youth ; for there were great, 
bright tears in the girl’s blue eyes, and she held the big, 
nervous fellow by the edge of his coat, as if she feared he 
would run away from shame or fright. And then she 
softly related how good a boy he was to his mother, and 
how hard he worked to learn his school tasks, and how 
miserable he became at his repeated failures and his per- 
petual ignominy at the bottom of the form, and how all- 


ination on which his future bread and meat would depend, 
and that she had accordingly persuaded him to come 
straight to me, and now desired very ardently to make 


tions built over and under it. 

And, as he grasped the raison d’étre of Euclid, his 
terrors changed to pleasure. The lad became the finest 
demonstrator in the class, always at top for geometry. 

Well, that was one bridge. As I was crossing Canada 


| many and many a year afterward, in the néw and wonder- 


me understand that Trotter was burning with desire to | 


win my good opinions, and that she and his mother 


thought he could not be really stupid, because there were | 


other lessons, outside geometry and what not, which he 
always did well, and he had, moreover, invented two or 
three remarkable improvements for a steel-rolling factory. 


So I made the poor fellow speak for himself; and | 


then he ruefully explained how he had never for one 
fleeting moment understood any atom of Euclid, nor why 
it was ever written or taught at all, with other special 
difficulties in his course,—certain subjects being all the 
time, as I myself well knew, easy enough to him. The 
truth was he was no more stupid than the other average 
‘‘Brummagem’’ boys. He was a proud, silent, well- 
meaning lad, who had -been vilely taught at the begin- 
ning; for teaching is a fine art, and very tew really un- 
derstand it. 

His humility and earnestness melted me, as well as 
the tears in the blue eyes of his little friend. I sent her 
home, and made him stop to tea, and that afternoon we 


: : . ; | province. 
important it was that he should pass a forthcoming exam- | 


ful region which extends between Vancouver and Winni- 
peg, we came upon a ‘‘ junction’’ and right upon a very 
important ceremony, the opening of a most remarkable 
bridge, built over a most impetuous and unrestrainable 
river, and connecting in a most momentous manner for 
commerce and intercourse the sister States of a great 
We had to stay over night at the station, and 
decided to be present at the inauguration of the new 
bridge. 

Having received a very polite invitation to attend, I 
repaired to the superintending engineer of the district, in 
order to obtain some particulars of time and place. 

Inquiring at the door I was told that the superintend- 
ing engineer was for the moment out, but his wife, whose 
name I did not catch, would seeme. Looking round the 
walls of matchboard in a casual manner I spied, to my as- 
tonishment, among pictures of various kinds, a photo- 
graphic view of King Edward’s School, Birmingham, and 
close beside it the Fifth Proposition of the First Book of 


| Euclid, with the angles and triangles done in divers colors, 


tore up Euclid by the roots; we divested ourselves of all | 


the false terror inspired in young minds by that ancient 
name; we went behind the old Alexandrian geometer, 
and found him out in his plan, his purposes, his begin- 
nings, his fallacies, and his merits. 

I told Trotter not to be ashamed at any little personal 
difficulties, since King Ptolemy had boggled like himself 
at the foot of the ‘‘Asses’ Bridge,’’ and had asked Euclid 
one day, in Alexandria, if he could not make it all a bit 
easier, to which the ancient mathematician replied that 
** there is no royal road to learning.’’ ‘* But there is, 
Trotter,’’ I said, ‘‘ a very broad and good King’s High- 
way, by means of which nothing is difficult, nothing ab- 
struse. It is just as easy to learn the binomial theorem, 
or Persian, or Sanskrit, or Euclid, or navigation, or chem- 
istry, as it is to mow grass or shear a sheep. The secret 


is to be rightly taught, or to teach yourself rightly from | and home.—J. J. Savage. 


and underneath it written, ‘* My First Bridge.’’ Near at 
hand was a truly superb picture of the new Canadian 
bridge, in all its glory of iron and timber, with the rush- 
ing, forest-born river innocuously whirling ice slabs and 
slags beneath its wide arches; while in the corner I read 
the words, very neatly inscribed, ‘*‘ His Second Bridge.’’ 

Just then the door opened and there came in the 
nicest, brightest, most open-faced matron that can be im- 
agined, leading a handsome boy of ten or twelve years by 
the hand. In an instant, after all these years, we had 
recognized each other. She was the very same girl with 
the blue eyes who had brought Trotter up to me in his 
deep woe about Euclid ; and Trotter—none other than 
the melancholy Trotter—was the great and glad mechan- 
ical hero of the occasion, the triumphant engineer who 
had spanned the Red River with his world-admired bridge. 





NOTHING gives a sadder sense of decay than this loss 
or suspension of the power to deal with unaccustomed 
things, and to keep up with the swiftness of the passing 
moment. It can merely be a suspended animation, for 
were the power actually to perish, there would be little 
use of immortality. — Hawthorne. 





Tue Bible to most of us, whatever our creed may be, 
is bound up with the memories of childhood and mother 
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CONDITION OF THE BLACKS IN AFRICA. 


‘*Pustic Opinion,’’ London, has a letter from Mr. 
James Stanley Little, which deals with many important 
points in relation to the condition and needs of Africa. 


He advises the missionaries to concentrate their efforts to | 


teach the natives the true dignity of labor. He asserts 


that the ordinary Zulu is a far more moral man than the | 


ordinary European. He thus describes him : 

‘‘If he have few lofty aspirations, he has few degrad- 
ing vices. He neither swears, lies, steals, nor indulges 
his sensual appetites. 
he is an exemplary person. 
polygamy, however, is a much more difficult one. 
These Kaffir gentlemen are clever, idle feliows ; they sit 
at home at ease, and leave their so-called wives to bear the 
heat and burden of the day. Consequently, we can get 
little work out of them. It is true they will work until they 
have got together the necessary sum to buy the ten head 


of cattle which, roughly speaking, is the purchase-money | 


of the wife; but, after this, it is the labor of the wife 
which obtains the heads of cattle following and exchange- 
able into other wives. I need only add here that, al- 


though polygamy is willing slavery, it means slavery, so | 


far as the women are concerned, pure and simple. More- 
over, as soon as the military systems of such tribes as the 
Zulus and Matabele are broken down, under which sys- 


tems polygamy actually retarded the natural in¢rease of | 


the people, the existence of polygamy (as it is practiced 
in the native locations in Natal, for instance) makes for 
the speedy increase of the blacks.’’ 

As the increase of the black population is much 


greater than that of the whites, he adds: “If, for the | 


purpose of high policy, it be necessary to reduce the 
number of the blacks, or to take steps to insure their ul- 


timate extinction, the only means open to us of attaining | 


either of these ends is the rum bottle. 

‘* We have done away with the military despotism and 
the primitive, natural process of keeping population in 
check which belonged to such systems of government : 
there only remains the rum bottle as a means to this end. 
In our natural desire to assure the ascendency of the 
whites, we might be prompted to yield to the temptation 
of invoking the aid of this ally. But I rejoice to think 


this guise, behind us. 
‘‘Our aim should be to constitute ourselves a white 


aristocracy,—a benevolent aristocracy,—over a popula- | 
And, since it is | 


tion of wholesomely industrious blacks. 
only by moral force this superiority and dominance can 
be permanently maintained, it is essential that we should 
begin by denying ourselves the immediate benefits, com- 


stricted sale of alcohol to the blacks.’’ 


: 


THE course of life is a thousand trifles, then some 


crisis, and again a thousand trifles and a crisis ; nothing | 


but green leaves under common sun and shadow; and 
then a storm or a rare June day. And far more than the 
storm or the perfect day, the common sun and common 
shadow do to make the autumn rich. It is the ‘‘ every 
days’’ that count. They must be made to tell, or the 
years have failed.— W. C. Gannett. 


Noise and bustle and stir are not the surest indica- 
tions of work in progress. 
will make more noise than a dozen oxen grazing in a 
field. 
he is good-for-nothing in a yoke.—Suwnday School Times. 


When he is not on the war-path, | 
The question of | 





| trigue hampers all improvements. 


| the people is syphilitic. 
| hand of the Queen, a strong-minded woman, whose ad- 
| herents and relatives fill the principal appointments. The 
| Northern Koreans are not of the same race as the idle, 
| loafing people of the South. 
| industrious, have longer faces and aquiline noses, while 
we shall be strong enough to put Satan coming to us in | 


| perfectly before we die. 


One grasshopper on a fence | 





The grasshopper has his place in the world, but | 
| ett Hale. 








THE CONDITION OF KOREA. 


A CERTAIN halo of romance and a degree of mystery 
clung to Korea as long as it was a ‘‘ Hermit Kingdom.’’ 
More intimate acquaintance has robbed it of most of the 
mystery, and foreign travelers reveal it in its naked sim- 
plicity and squalor to the Western eye. This has specially 
been done by Captain Cavendish, who, in company with 
Captain Gould-Adams, has made a long journey through 
Korea. The travelers met with no obstruction except from 
lazy servants, and the district officials showed them, as a 
rule, considerable attention. The Hong Kong Press, Hong 
Kong, describes Captain Cavendish’s trip, and gives a 
summary of his conclusions : 

The country is often beautiful and sometimes grand, 
owing to its mountainous character. But the towns are 


| small and poor, the shops only supplied with the cheapest 
| necessaries, and the villages mere clusters of poor huts. 


The soil is fertile, but there are two many drones in the 
shape of officials who batten on the industry of the rest 
of the population to allow an accumulation of wealth 
anywhere. Only in Seoul is there any pretense to luxury, 
and the form it assumes would be almost squalor beside 
the luxuries of a'Western capital. Seoul is even more 
the heart of Korea than Paris is the heart of France. It 
is the object of every Korean gentleman to live at the 
capital. The acceptance of office in the country is 
merely the means to the amassing of wealth, which may 
be spent in the pleasures of life in the Capital. The 


| darkest side of this picture lies in the crowded collection 


of hovels, swarming with human (and insect) life, where 
the use of soap is confined to a few of the highest classes, 
where disease and vice have lived in close partnership for 
hundreds of years, where dishonesty and oppression are 
carried to their utmost limits, where torture and cruelty 
exercise full sway, and where private and political in- 
Immorality of all 
kinds is rampant in Seoul, and the general condition of 
The king is a puppet in the 


They are hard working and 


almond-shaped eyes and high cheek bones are almost en- 
tirely absent. They are also cleaner and better dressed. 

The position of woman is more degraded than in 
China. She is merely a useful machine to provide for 
the wants of man. Marriage is a bargain, and chastity 


| is expected only from the wife. The women and children 
| are always at work, either in-doors or out in the fields ; 
| but the grown-up male Korean loafs through the greater 
mércial and fiscal, which would follow upon the. unre- | 


part of the year, only working when it is unavoidable. 


| The peasant is content if he can obtain sufficient to sat- 


isfy his few wants. Surplus wealth would soon fall into 
the hands of the mandarins. 


BEGIN with small things. 
| ence of another human being without finding there more 
to do than you or I, or any soul, will every learn to do 


You cannot enter the pres- 


Let us be content to do little, 
if God sets us at little tasks. It is but pride and self-will 
which says: ‘‘ Give me something huge to fight, and | 


| should enjoy that; but why make me sweep and dust?’’ 
| —Charles Kingsley. 


NEVER bear more than one kind of trouble at a time. 
Some people bear three kinds—all the have had, all they 
have now, and all they expect to have.—dward Ever- 
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cou NTRY AND city. 


The crowding into the cities excites attention. 
pings below, touching the subject. 
In an article in Scribner's Magazine, on ‘‘ The People of 
the Cities,’’ ‘‘ Octave Thanet ’’ says 

‘<Tt is not only the people with money that are at- 
tached to the cities ; what charitable worker has not ex- 
perienced the difficulties involved in tempting the poor 
into the country? 

« «Qh, ma’am, it’s so lonesome, here, and there’s so 
many cows to chase you!’ wailed one wretched woman 
who had been taken out of a squalid tenement and placed 
in a clean, comfortable room, with a prospect of good 
wages, in a little village. 
streets, and the hand-organs and monkeys, and the motley 
procession surging past her window ; sickened as misera- 
bly as the Swiss for his mountains. There was an agree- 
able man, a working man, who passed so much of his 
time in the Liberal Arts building that I came to know his 
face. This agreeable man once spoke about the 
attachment of the poor to the. great cities. ‘I have felt 
it myself,’ said he ; ‘I moved into the country and came 
in on a train every day; but it was for the children’s 
sake, just that. 
ing, that I don’t miss the streets. 
wife. I don’t want the children to grow up with that 
passion for the city in their blood. I’m raising some 
vegetables at great expense, so as to get them in the way 
of loving things that grow. But I’m too old a dog to 
learn new tricks, myself. You see, there is excitement 
all the time in the street, and something to see and to 
hear. 
belong to something big. 

Edith M. Thomas, in her paper, ‘‘ Rus in Urbe,”’ in 
the Atlantic Monthly, alleges this difference in the life of 
city and country: 

‘¢ One notable difference between the social life of the 
city and that of the country—and not in the latter’s 
favor—is the country’s insistent dwelling upon the details 
of existence rather than upon its main interests. There 
is in the so-called ‘ rural districts ’ a prevailing and strenu- 
ous curiosity combined with a certain unfortunate assump- 


We give two clip 


’ 9? 


upon distrust, in entering upon friendly relations with 
the new-comer. It is as though the inhabitants had never 
recovered from their pristine fear of surprise and attack 
by the aborigines. We of the country, at first, keep the 
stranger aloof, somewhat as our ancestors would have 
done with the red autochthons, until it was determined 
whether the visitors were friendly Indians or otherwise. 
‘¢*When I first came to the city to live,’ said the 
refugee from small-town life, ‘one thing greatly puzzled 
me. In the street, I sometimes used to fancy that the 
passers-by thought they recognized me as an acquaint- 
ance; then I surmised some disorder in my attire; for 
nearly every one I passed looked quite directly at me. 
(Do not laugh at the apparent conceitedness of all this.) 
But by and by I learned that it was the way of the city, 
for people, as they passed, to look at one another. I 
learned to do it myself, and enjoyed it greatly. In the 
country village, you know, if we have not been previously 
introduced to the person whom we pass on the street, it 
is courtesy to turn our eyes away from him, or to look 
straight ahead, at least, in an abstracted manner, and as 
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though we didn’t see-him at all! 


Tue law of the harvest is to reap more than you sow. 
Sow an act, and you reap a habit; sow a habit and you 
reap a character ; character, and vou reap a des- 
iny.—George Dana Boardman. 


SOW 2 


There isn’t a day, especially in the even- | threatening masses of storm-clouds, is black. 
That’s what I tell my | 


Besides, if a fellow is not big himself, he likes to | berg that strongly resembied an ancient cathedral. 








COLOR AT THE FAR NORTH. 


FREDERICK WILBERT SroKes, who was a member of the 





| other quarter of our globe. 





| and plant life. 
She sickened for her crowded | and plant life 


ae : : ; | of its curious riches as manifested in insect, shell 
tion of indifference ; likewise, a caution which borders | 


| than extreme love of ease and indulgence. 


first Peary Relief Expedition, gives a new idea of the 
charms of Arctic landscapes in a paper on ‘‘ Color at the 
Far North,’’ which he has written for the current number 
of Zhe Century. Despite the desolation, he found, from 
an artistic standpoint, a land of beauty, with seas and 
skies of surpassing loveliness. The intensity and bril- 
liance of color impress the beholder as something super- 
natural. Our sojourn was from the middle of July, 
through August, and a few days of September—a period 
when the polar latitudes are teeming with animal, insect, 
Of this brief period only am I qualified 
to speak ; but from the accounts given by those who have 
passed through the long, dreaded night season, the phe- 
nomena occurring in the heavens are most beautiful. The 
chief peculiarity of color at the North, so far as my short 
experience tells me, is that there are no semitones, the 
general effect being either very black or just the opposite, 
intensely brilliant and rich in color. In fact, a summer’s 
midnight at the North has all the brilliance of our bright- 
est noon, with the added intensity and richness of our most 
vivid sunsets, while noon, when the sun is obscured by 
Indeed, it 
is the true land of ‘‘ impressionism.”’ 

I remember one brilliant morning when the measure- 
less ether overhead, a hue of exquisite blue, repeated itself 
in the perfect mirror of the sea. Far away, on the other- 
wise clear-cut horizon, a line of pure white ice shim- 
mered its light through a pinkish, yellow stratum of mist, 
which bathed in delicate greenish blue an enormous ice- 
In 
the afternoon the sky, a threatening black, overhung a 


| vast, contorted sheet of white and pink, composed of 


ice floe and colossal bergs looming up above its mass at 
intervals, with deep, black patches of water, the whole 
carrying the eye to the horizon—a tapering band of deep, 
rich blue merging into the sky. In the immediate fore- 
ground of the ice-floe, near the water’s edge, were shal- 
low pools of delicate blues, purples, and greens. 

Of the wealth of color in flower, lichen, and moss ; 
, and 
animal life, and of its wonderful limning skill as shown 
on the great inland ice, ice cap, and glacier, I have 
neither purpose nor pen to write. This new world of 
color awaits the one who can truly describe it. In all 
these color effects at the North there lies a wizard-like 
power of enchantment—a distinctive uncanniness that, 
basilisk-like, both attracts and repels. Great nature’s 
pitilessness broods over it with a force and penetration 
possibly not equaled, and surely not surpassed, in any 


It is a land of beautiful and 
awesome dreams. 


A quiet heart will make a dog-day temperate.— 
Hawthorne. 





Hope spiritualizes the earth; hope makes it always 
new ; and, even in the earth’s best and brightest aspect, 
hope shows it to be only the shadow of an infinite bliss 
hereafter !—Hawthorne. 





THERE is, perhaps, no greater enemy to the intellect 
Ignorance 
and mental dullness are much more often due to the un- 


| willingness to endure hardship and toil than they are to 


the lack of opportunity. Every faculty within us is 
sharpened and strengthened by exercise, and, whenever 
the love of comfort prevents that exercise, it weakens the 
mind.—£vangelist. 
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GENEROUS INDIAN BOYS. 


Last year Rev. E. R. Young visited his former mission | 


field among the Hudson Bay Indians, and took along, as 
presents for the boys, many pocket-knives. 


the best six singers among the lads, and a day was set for 
the trial. Among the prizes was one four-bladed knife, 


better and far more costly than the others, though all | 


were good. 


Forty boys entered the trial; but one by one they | 


‘dropped out, until only six remained. These sang so 
well that the judges could not decide which should have 
the highest prize. 
there was no decision. 

One of the six was a cripple, weak and almost helpless. 
In the days of savage life he would not nave been allowed 


to live; but his parents were Christians, and poor Jimmy | cured a quantity of wheat, soaked it in sweetened whis 
had been tenderly nursed by his mother and cared for by | 1 , . 


| key, and strewed it along the rows. 
| and ate it greedily. 


his father, so that he regarded himself equal to other 
boys, except in physical sports. 

After a number of trials, in which none of the six 
proved himself better than the others as a singer, one 
asked Mr. Young if he might speak. Given permission, 
he said : 


‘« Missionary, we five,’’ pointing to all but Jimmy, | 


‘¢are well and strong. 
not help it. 
swim, nor skate, nor share in our sports. While we are 
away, he must stay at home. But he can whittle; and 
he likes to inake bows and arrows, and his are better than 
ours. So, if you will, please give Jimmy the best knife, 
the one with four blades; and we will be glad to have 
one apiece of the others.’’ 

The best prize was handed to the cripple boy. Jimmy 


But Jimmy is a cripple. He can- 


ful.— Harper's Young People. 


HEREDITARY CONSEQUENCES OF Drinx.—The heredi- 
tary consequences of strong drink are appalling. A spe- 
cialist in children’s diseases, who has for twelve years 
been carefully noting the difference between twelve fami- 
lies of drinkers and twelve families of temperate ones, 
reports that he found the twelve drinking families pro- 
duced in those years fifty-seven children and the temper- 
ates sixty-one. Of the drinkers twenty-five children died 
in the first week of life, as against six on the other side. 
Among the children of the drinkers were five who were 
idiots, five so stunted in growth as to be really dwarfs, 
five when older became epileptics ; one, a boy, had grave 
chorea, ending in idiocy ; five more were diseased and 


deformed, and two of the epileptics became by inheri- 
ance drinkers. 


in body and mind. 
temperates, two only showed inherited nervous defects ; 


five died in the first week of weakness, while four in later provides for the erection of a hospital for the deaf, dumb, and blind, at 


years of childhood had curable nervous diseases, and fifty 
were in every way sound in body and mind. There 


could scarcely be a more conclusive demonstration in | 


favor of abstinence from intoxicants on the part of those 
who assume the responsibility of parentage.—/Vasional 
Temperance Advocate. 


Let us all resolve: first, to attain the grace of silence ; 
second, to deem all fault-finding that does no good a sin, 
and to resolve, when we are happy ourselves, not to 
poison the atmosphere for our neighbors by calling on 


them to remark cvety painful and disagreeable feature of | tion, had fourteen teeth taken out at one sitting by order of the official 


their daily life; third, to practice the grace and virtue | 


of praise.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


To induce | 
them to learn to sing, he offered a half-dozen of these to | 


Though they tried again and again, | 


He cannot run through the woods, nor | 





Ten only of the fifty-seven were normal | 


. | counties to about 200,000 people, besides being one of the editors of 
On the part of the sixty-one of the | st — 


DOCTOR AND PRIEST. 


No leech can cure, how great soe’er his wit; 
Tissue he cannot heal, nor the bone knit : 
Life’s secret means his splint and draft supply, 
Nature then cures—or bids the patient die. 


Wise though thy creed, dream not, presumptuous man, 
’Tis thine to save that which thou didst not plan : 

Serve thou a mightier force than it or thee, 

And each soul's self shall that soul’s saviour be. 

—Dora Read Goodale,in The Century. 


SPARROWS WISER THAN SOME MEn.—According to the 
Galveston (Texas) ews the English sparrows have proved 
a nuisance in the cotton country. It says that as soon as the 
bolls open they pick the cotton and carry it off, and that 


| some planters claim that they have lost hundreds of pounds 
| in this way. 


One De Witt county planter, when he 
found the sparrows were committing depredations, pro- 


The sparrows found 
The Mews says. ‘‘In fifteen or 
twenty minutes there was the tipsiest lot of English spar- 
rows ever seen on the face of the earth. They rolled 


| about the ground, falling on their sides and backs, and 
| kicking their heels into the air like a parcel of drunkards, 


all the while uttering the most comical of squeaks.’’ 
The first day two bushels of these drunken sparrows were 
gathered into bags, and subsequently converted into pot- 
pie. The experiment was several times successfully re- 
peated, but, the Mews adds: ‘‘ The survivors have come 


| to regard the plantation as hoodooed, for now very few 


come about it.’’ The surviving sparrows, at least, show 


| more sagacity than some men, in avoiding the whiskey 
| that overcame their fellows, and brought them to grief 
| and ruin.—Vational Temperance Advocate. 


took it in silence; but his eyes, turned toward his com- | 
panions, told more than words could that he was thank- | 


TruTH always travels in the middle of the road, no 


| matter whom it meets.—Ram’s Horn. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
SUNDRY explanations have been made in reference to the declarations 
of the Catholic Church authorities against liquor dealers. One of these 


| is by Mgr. Schroeder, a professor in the Catholic University at Wash- 
| ington, who says that the Pope’s delegate, Satolli, simply intended to 


confirm “ the right of a Bishop to issue independent regulations in fur- 


| therance of\the spiritual welfare of his people, and added nothing to 


the declarations of the Church on the liquor question.” It is com- 
monly thought that the church authorities do not incline to engage in 
such a struggle with the liquor-selling interest as was thought to be in- 
dicated by Satolli’s letters endorsing the Ohio bishop. The Voice, the 
Prohibitionist journal, of New York, signifies that it takes this view. 
—The Bulletin of the W. C. T. U. says: “* Lady Henry Somerset 
arrived in this conntry August 11, and has taken a cottage near Miss 


| Willard’s summer home in the Catskills, where she will rest after the 


arduous labors of the last year, during which she has held 115 meet- 
ings, 27 conferences, traveled over 8,000 miles, spoken in twenty 


The Woman's Signal.” 
—A despatch from San Francisco says that the will of J. V. Lavagu 


Santa Cruz, to cost almost a million dollars. 


—Mary Clement Leavitt, in her address at Ocean Grove, said she 
had traveled in nearly every country on the globe the last eight years, 
and had everywhere drank freely of the water of those countries and 
experienced no ill effects. The great cry that the water was “ bad” 
came largely from those who were interested in the sale of wine, or 
who were habitual wine-drinkers themselves. There is no more need 
of drinking wine in Europe than in America, and no possible need of 
drinking it in either country. 


—There are now 1,930 breweries and 4,791 distilleries in the 
United States. 


—The regulations of the British Post office require that every un- 
sound tooth shall be taken out of a man’s head before he can be em- 
ployed. An unfortunate girl who recently was examined for promo- 
dentist, who explained that we cant have 


girs laid up 
tovthache.”’ 


win 
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—To commemorate the recent marriage of his daughter, the Czar 
of Russia has issued a ukase for the establishment of the Xenia Insti- 
tute. In this the daughters of impoverished nobles are to receive a 
general education and *‘ such practical knowledge as renders woman 
useful to her family and enables her to make an honest living in these 
times of demand for female labor.” The palace of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, the Czar’s uncle, has been taken for the use of the institute ; 
four hundred thousand roubles are given at once for the equipment, 
and a large sum is to be appropriated yearly for the support of the 
pupils. 

—Brockport, N. Y., is one of the great bean markets of the United 
States. All sorts of beans are shipped thence in every sort of condi- 
tion—green, dried, and canned. Many hundreds of acres about the 
place are planted in beans, and there is a strong tendency to revert to 
beans as a topic in conversation thereabouts.—New York Sun. 


—French women students do not seem to take to medicine. In 
the enrollment of women attending university lectures, just made in 
in Paris, of 155 on the list of the medical faculty only sixteen were of 
French birth, while of the 164 on the list of the faculty of letters 141 
were French; seven studied under the faculty of science and three 
under that of law. 


—Alabama’s supply of red cedar is exhausted. This State was 


once the chief source of supply of the United States. 
—Hollow glass building-biicks are coming into use. 


of ready laying. A bituminous cement, with a base of asphalt, is used 
with them. ‘The bricks serve as double windows, giving protection 
against both cold and heat, and they lend themselves readily to deco- 
ration. They are neater than marble in meat markets, and especially 
adapted for bath-halls, hothouses, hospitals, refrigerating establish- 
ments, and buildings in which absence of windows would be an ad- 
vantage. A hothouse of glass bricks is of about ordinary cost, saves 
fuel, and resists hail. 


—Sir Howard Grubb, the English builder of telescopes, proposes 
that the great telescopes of the future shall be mounted so as practi- 
cally to fioat ona liquid support. In this way even the greatest reflect- 
ors and refractors would move with a smoothness and steadiness not at- 
tainable with ordinary supports, and would be better adapted for photo- 
graphing the heavens. In the ordinary visual use of the telescope 
slight irregularities in movement are merely inconvenient, but for 
photography the want of absolute precision results in representing each 
star as a streak instead of a round sharp dot. 


—The Massachusetts Legislature enacted a “cider law,” at its 
last session, prohibiting the sale in no-license places of any cider or 
native wine, unless the strength of the same is less than three per cent. 
of alcohol. 


—The World's W. C. T. U. Convention will be held in London 
(England) in 1895, in connection with the Annual Council Meeting of 
the British Woman's Temperance Association, probably in the Sixth 
month. Arrangements are already being made to ensure a large and 
representative attendance. 


HE 


The following brands are 


are always absolutely 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


“ ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh). 
* BRADLEY ” (New York). 
**BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER " (St. Louis). 

** CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 

“ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


*If you want colored paint, tint any of the abov 


“ SHIPMAN " (Chicag 


leads With National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in ogee cans, each can being sufficient to tin 


Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, 


perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 
Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free. 


NATIONAL I.EAD CO., New York. 


They are | 
blown like bottles in forms—such as cubes, hexagons. etc.—that permit | 


RE is but one way in the world to be 
sure of having the best paint, and that is to use only a well- 
established brand of strictly pure white lead, pure linseed 

oil, and pure colors.* 


standard “Old Dutch” process, and 


“JEWETT ” (New York). 

** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 

“ JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
** MORLEY " (Cleveland). 

*“* MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 

“SALEM” (Salem, Mass.) 


** SOUTHERN "’ (St. Louis and Chicago, 
**ULSTER ” (New York). 
* UNION "’ (New York). 


NCER AND JOURNAL. 


—The Board of Regents of the State University of Michigan has 
resolved ** That henceforth in the selection of professors, instructors, 
and other assistants for the University no distinction be made between 
men and women, but that the applicant best fitted for the position re- 
ceive the appointment.” 


—A Port Blair, East Indian, correspondent announces the discovery 
of the remains of anelephant on South Sentinel, an islet about twenty 
miles from any other land. The remains were buried about nine inches 
below the surface, and since the yearly deposit of soil on the island 
must be very small, it is supposed that they are of very considerable age. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE most destructive forest fires ever experienced in this country have 
occurred in the Northwest, in the lumber regions of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. In the latter State, on Seventh day last, the Ist inst., the 
town of Hinckley, on the railroad between St. Paul and Duluth, a 
place said to have 1,600 people, was totally destroyed, and the loss of 
life there, and at other places near, is estimated in despatches sent on 
Second-day night, at 450. A train coming from Duluth southward 
| was caught in the flames and destroyed, but its passengers nearly all 
| saved their lives; the engineer, named Root, behaved with great hero- 
| ism. The loss of life was greater at Hinckley than elsewhere, but the 
list of destroyed or damaged places is quite a long one. 


THE three Commissioners on the Pullman strike closed their -hear- 
| ings at Chicago, and will meet again in Washington on the 26th instant 
for the purpose of taking supplemental testimony, and will aim to 
make a report tothe President about the middle of November. The 
testimony is very bulky, and will probably aggregate 2,000 octavo 
pages in print. 

SAMUEL J. KinKwoop, ** War Governor,” of Iowa,died on the 
Ist inst., at Des Moines, aged 81 years. He was twice a member of 
the United States Senate and was Secretary of the Interior in Presi- 
dent Garfield's Cabinet. General Nathaniel P. Banks died on the same 
day at Waltham, Mass., aged 78 years. He served in Congress before 
the war, was Speaker of-the House two years, and was three years 
Governor of Massachusetts. For a few years before his death his 
mind had been impaired. 


S1x negroes who had been arrested on suspicion of being concerned 
in a series of incendiary crimes near Millington, Tennessee, were am- 
bushed on Fifth-day night, while being taken to jail, and shot to death. 
The Deputy Sheriff in whose custody they were was subsequently 
arrested as an accessory of the lynchers, and despatches from Memphis 
make the encouraging statement that public feeling is against the act, 
and that—for once—the lynchers may be punished. 


FARM and dairy interests in western New York and portions of 
Ontario are suffering terribly from the prolonged drought. Similar 
statements came from different parts of the country, and dry weather 
appears to have been the general condition. In many places there has 
been, and now is, serious suffering, and different late crops will be much 

diminished. 


NOTICES. 

*,* A conference under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, 
will be held in Birmingham Friends’ meeting- 
house, on First day, Ninth month 16, at 2.30 


p.m. All are cordially invited. 
Amy W. HICKMAN, Clerk. 


| 
| 
| 


*,* Circular meeting will be held at Old 


Kennett meeting-house, Chester county, Pa., on 
First day, 9th instant, at 3 p. m. 


*.* A children’s meeting, under the care of 
the Friends’ Temperance Committee, will be 
held in the meeting house at Makefield, Bucks 
county, on First-day afternoon, the 9th of Ninth 
month, at 3 o'clock. All interested are invited 
to attend. 

Susanna Ricu, Clerk of Committee. 





*,* First-day evening meetings, Philadelphia, 
are held this month at 17th street and Girard 
avenue, at 7.30 o'clock. 


0). 


*.* Burlington First-day School Union will 
meet at Mansfield, Seventh-day, Ninth month 
8, at 10 a. m. 

A cordial invitation to meet with us, is ex- 
tended to all co-workers. 

Carriages will meet the morning train from 
Kinkora, at Columbus. 

Wa. WALTON, 
SALLIE T. BLAck, 


e strictly pure 


t 25 pounds of Strictly 
but a combination of 


} Clerks. 
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* Quarterly Meetings in Ninth month will 
occur as follows: 
. Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 

to. Baltimore, Gunpowder, Md. 

12. Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Io. 
Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 
Illinois Yearly Meeting, Mt. Palatine. 
Scipio Quarterly Meeting, Scipio, N. Y. 

*,* Circular Meetings in Ninth month will 

occur as follows: 

16. East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 

23. Warrington, Pa. 

*,* First day School Unions in Ninth month 

will occur as follows: 
7. Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill., 8 p. m. 
8. Salem, Mullica Hill, N. J., 10 a. m. 

Burlington, N. J. 
15. Illinois First-day School Association, 

8 p. m. 

Bucks, Pa. 

Haddonfield, N. J. 


22. 
29. 


*,.* Indiana Yearly Meeting held at Waynes- 
ville, Ohio, 1894. Meeting for Ministers and 
Elders Ninth month 29, at 2 p. m. 

Business Session begins Tenth month Ist. 

Persons coming to Yearly Meeting should 
get off the cars at Corwin, (East Waynesville), 
where they will be met by Friends. 

Those wishing to attend would do well to 
correspond with Clarkson Gause or Elizabeth B. 
Moore, Waynesville, Warren county, Ohio, 
members of the Reception Committee. 

*,* The semi-annual meeting of Salem First- 
day School Union will be held at Mullica Hill, 
N. J], Ninth month 8, 1894, at 10 0’clock, a. m. 

The subjects for consideration are : Ist. ‘What 
is our highest duty to humanity?” 2d. “‘ Do 
individual members encourage the First-day 
School work as they should ? ” 

A cordial invitation extended to all interested. 

OHN G. BorRTON, 
ot M. COLEs, ' Clerks. 


*,* Tilinois Yearly Meeting, Ninth month, 
1894. Meeting for Ministers and Elders, at 10 
a. m., Ninth month 15. Annual Conference at 
3 p- m., Ninth month 15. Business Session 
begins Ninth month 17. 

Friends from the East coming via Chicago, 
take the C. B. & Q. R. R. to Mendota, thence 
to Lostant on the Illinois Central R. R. Friends 
from the West come on the Chicago and Rock 
Island R. R. to La Salle, thence to Lostant on 
Illinois Central Railroad. Day trains arriving 
in Lostant from the North are two: 6.20 a. m. 
and 1.30 p.m. From the South at 1.30 p. m. 
Visitors should report their names early to the 
following Committee : 

Morris A. WILSON, Magnolia, Illinois. 

LILLIAN E. MILs, Mt. Palatine, Illinois. 

WILuts B. MILLs, Mt. Palatine, Illinois. 

Wa. L. MILLs, Clear Creek, Illinois. 

GERTRUDE WILSON, Magnolia, Illinois. 
By Order of Committee. 


“That's where ‘ 
the rub comes in. 


Paty Plate when cleaned exclusively 


SILVER 


suEC RR OicON = 


poise its value and ornamental effect 
indefinitely. Euezcrro-SiLticon never 
hes. yd article can right- 


Trial quantity for ae pasting 


‘3 pide everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 





Ce ee 

LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, i 
IN THE WORLD 

OF CHURCH FURNI SHINCS 








*,* An all-day Conference, under the car 
of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Temperanc® 
Committee, will be held in Chichester meeting- 
house, on Fifth-day, Eighth month 30, 1894, at 
10 a. m. All are cordially invited. Friends 
provide their own lunch. 

Amy W. Hickman, Clerk. 

*,* Friends’ Almanac, 1895.—This publica- 
tion will be issued at an early date ; therefore, 
any corrections should be forwarded af once to 
Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race street, 
Philadelphia. 


FRUIT JARS, (Lightning and Mason's.) 


Preserving Kettles, Funnels, 
and Spoons, 


CONROW, House Furnishings, 
903-905 MARKET STREET. 


RUBBER GARDEN HOSE. 
Headquarters Globe Rubber Company’s Goods. 

These goods being made by a reliable and well- 
known Rubber Company, are sold to be as repre- 
sented, and can be depended upon to give entire 
satisfaction. 

A fair hose, 7% cents a foot ; a good hose, 10 cents 
a foot ; a very good hose, 12 cents a foot ; an extra 
hea ‘hose, 15 cents a foot. Reels 75 cents, and all 
attachments at very low eee Send om order 
by mail. PEIRCE 

__ 19 NORTH S NORTH SECOND STREET PHILADELPHIA. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
New and desirable styles for 94. 
WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
8 F. BaLpERsTon. M. BALDERSTOR. 








VEATS, TRADE MARKs 


CAVE 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN 4 Fe PATENT? wun é 
UNN & CO eS 
sn aeacer i 
pL. andboo —> 
sont free. 
rough Munn & Co. receive 
rete in the sBelentifie Ammortens. and 
thus are bt widely befase the pe lic with- 
Se 
"cae ae 
25 cents. | Every bum 
feu p und 


oe ah canes 


contracts. 
MUN Co., New YorkE, 361 BroapwaY. 


You don’t know how good 
a lamp you have got, unless 
you use the right chimney on 
it. Consult the “Index to 
Chimneys’ —free. 


Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pearl-glass and pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
_lasts. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


«oS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 2% 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


« Residence, 516 Brown St., 
Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


cial attention given to serving families. Office, 
North Eighth 8t., Philadel Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


HENRY | _ HOvSEAND SIGN PAINTING. 
Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 


C. 

| 

Resid x 

ELLIS. \adNortn 328 st. "'2 N. 10th St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 

cee. BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaft ne (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 








MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 
Capital (subscribed), . 
a (paidin),. . 


‘000, 
Dulivided Profits 6231 18 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on Mo and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for A —— Se The Com- 


r, Guardian, Trustee, 
Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 


| pany also acts as A 


ete, 


wards, per annum. 


| JomerH R. RHoAps, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
RoBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Ww. B. LANE, Tit and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


ry ~*~ Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 

Cunioee —- _—— - —— 
a anney, Thomas ummey, 
John Tame, > per Shapley, 
Joseph I R. Pihoads, Hi Eiwood Becker, 
we r, 
John F. Lewis. Edwin 8. Dixon. 
Thomas R. Gill. 
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Honesty “LINSPAR” 


is not a thing to be boasted of. In the 
matter of Coffee it is a thing to be tasted. Our Spectatty- 


See if you can’t taste it in the next coffee : : 
you use. For Vestibules, Bath- 


rooms, etc., in Relief. 
Seven Pounds of : . 


Ingram’s Fine Blended Roasted Coffee, cae 


delivered free to any railroad station Sample of work in our window. 


where the 5 cent a stamp can be 
used, on receipt o 


caiesanensesiiie Fidelity Wall Paper Company, 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 12 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia. 
TEA DEALER, einieeaticdinean 8 nt 
31 North Second St., Philadelphia, Penna | B&Miamin Green, 


QUILA J. LINVILL, Car tin 
Absolutely Pure. A 1244 N. Ninth Street. pe gs, 
A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. | Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


fighest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. | 


Royal Baking Powder Company, SN 
106 Wall St., New York. SSN | burn wood, coal, or gas, and in all cases 


) aoe aes give over four times the heat of other open 
C¥- P ss Mf fires using the same fuel. Send for Catalogue No. 6. 
ea Pa EDWIN A, JACKSON & BROTHER, 50 Beckman St., New York, 
Sc TN UE ee 
~ ; 
Peenpaanre ae The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphi- 
f > 


409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
RATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


806 M k S . spaemtedin talk tensiniatamaatealaaasane anh epattnn atin tite ae. 
Os; SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-Presid +. Witt AR BROWN ; Vice- 
arket ot. ABA 8 WING Gj Manager -— JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
ULKE; saint Teast Othear 


, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Mirrors, Pictures, § Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


eae THE MORTGAGE TRUST>COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


ae abn SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
red Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable st 
any eg A ion afer fr oe sve X with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay~- 
‘aloo receives deposits, — by check. 


DIRECTORS . 
ED C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Willlams, Jr. John W. ao 
IT IS BELIEV Philip ae i er kt 8 .. Gert ’ G, Caleb P Fen, teal Kor Howard Wu 
; hoemaker, Hartshorne, tton, a 
that no single stock of ee ene on 8.4 . Soe ean oe 


Seasonable Dry Goods’ DENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
on either continent surpasses OF PHILADELPHIA. 


1m ex tent, This Company furnishes ALL DmsrrasLe Forms of Lirg and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
in variety at actual Ner 0 Over. It is PouRELY Murua; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
. ey ’ SuRptus of over Two and a Hair Mitiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
in quality, AND INCONTESTABLE. 

in com pr ehensivenes S, Or Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 




















in moderation of prices,| The CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
that to be found at all times Gl by AR D SURPLUS, 82,000,000 


on our counters 


, “imnw TRUST CO. 
The assortments of ANNUITY AND 


Silks, Dress Goods, Printed| wzecutes Trusts, 


Cotton Goods, Underwear, Allows Interest on _ Doposite, : pal 
efc., for summer use, are De OS ee Oe os 
particularly attractive at the ee see 

OFFICERS 


present time. Prices have EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
never been more moderate. WM. M, ELY, Treasurer. J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 


NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. ____ GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solictes, 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, | .evcraw 2. wont ia P SD cevny TATNAL 
Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. JOHN A STE tn m— jonecun 


Z ENJAMIN W Ww RICHARDS, FRANCIS L. GOWE PEMBERTON Ns. HUTCHINSON. 
Philadelphia. jonN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 





